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protects your family 








WINTER COMFORT! You can hardly see the new TRANS-KLEER 
storm windows—it's wonderfully transparent—but it protects you 
and your loved ones from winter's cold blasts and humidity. Saves 
dollars, too, in fuel bills. It's your cheapest health insurance. Yet 
the window illustrated here only costs 491% cents! This TRANS- 
KLEER material is produced by the plastics division of famous 
REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY. 











Sensational Discovery 
Used by U. S. Army 
To Fight Arctic Cold 


Ne .. Storm Windows need not cost you up to $14.00. American 
industry has developed a light weight flexible product that 
enables you to seal out wintry blasts for only 494¢ a window! 
Imagine it! For pennies per window you can insulate every room in 
your home! This new wonder material was developed by a billion- 
dollar American firm—for use by the U. S. Government during the 
last war. It looks like glass, yet can’t peel off, never chips, shatters 
or rattles. It’s actually flexible like rubber. This wonder product 
oom the tensile strength of over a ton for every square inch! 

et it is crystal-clear, not milky or yellowish like some plastic 
materials. It weighs less than one tenth of the lightest glass storm 
windows developed. Even a very large window comes to less than 8 
ounces! This amazing new kind of window is not affected by snow, sleet, 
rain or dampness because it is 100% waterproof. Resists climate changes 
— won't crack even at 53 degrees BELOW FreezING! Although it costs 
you only pennies you’ can use and re-use it year after year for winter 
protection and comfort. 


Used by Army in Alaska and Iceland 


One of the big problems facing American and Allied generals in World 
War II was how to defend their troops and protect équipment against 
the ravages of Arctic.winters. One of the world’s greatest defense firms 
was ordered to build a special plant and soon millions of yards of this 
new material was moving out to Canada, Alaska, the Aleutians, Iceland, 
Greenland and the cold European theatre of war. 


This material could not be purchased for love or money in those critical 
days. Every last inch went to protect our men, vehicles, ships, planes 
and weapons. Our boys and guns came first and the public had to wait. 
Finally it was released to the public and ever since, the demand has 
been greater than the supply! The Gary plant of famous REYNOLDS 
METALS COMPANY is working round-the-clock trying to supply it! 





NEW TRANS-KLE 
STORM WINDOW 

GOES ON OR OFF | 
ONLY 5 MINUTES! 


NO HOOKS, NO NAILS, NO SCREWS 
ONLY 49%c FOR 10.8 SQ. FT. WINDC 


The installation of Trans-Kleer Storm Windows is simplicity if 
The lady of the house can do it in 5 minutes or less! You need no 
hooks, screws or tools! No back-breaking toil! No broken gi 
contend with! Cut off required amount, trim to fit the inside of 
window, large or small, square, round, rectangular — it makes 
ference! Then press on the special apHeso border and your 

is firmly in place for winter-long protection! Cost to you: only p 
per window! And this is a storm window that can really take 
wintry gales. And it won't rattle or shatter or chip! Yet, Trans-K 
Windows, because of the ,Low CONDUCTIVITY development of ex 
chemical engineers, give you real winter protection, actually help 
cozy warmth inside, frigid temperatures out of your home. You 
many dollars in fuel bills alone — to say nothing of the health protec 
and downright comfort! 
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JUST LIFT ADHESO 
! BORDER FOR AIRING 
















Low First Cost — No Upkeep Cost! 


TRANS-KLEER comes in kits 36 inches by 432 inches and costs you 
4.95 complete with Adheso border! That is enough for 10 windows 
each measuring 10.8 square feet — just 4944c each! Naturally, sm 

windows cost you less while larger windows use more material. In 
you receive 108 squaRE FEET! Imagine it! 108 square Feet for 
rockbottom price of only 4.95. Good cLass storm windows cost 
$7.95 to $16.00 or more, depending on size and quality. For ten you 
have to pay $79.95 to $160.00. They're fine if you don’t mind the ¢ 
and waiting time! But if you want to save and get real winter protec 
AT ONCE, then the sensible buy is TRANS-KLEER! For pennies you en 
cozy comfort. You save plenty on fuel bills. You also get health pre 
tion for your entire family and you need not contend with broken g! 
storage problems, installation difficulties. Your’ TRANS-KLEER 
Window is put up in 5 minutes, tops. The entire 10 are easily ins 
in 30 to 50 minutes. It’s simplicity itself! Even a school boy can doitaye , 
You save on first cost. You have no upkeep cost! That’s why year all 
year more and more people —even those who can afford expe 
storm windows, are demanding this economical, yet effective way 
save fuel, protect health, enjoy winter-long comfort in every room 


their homes! 
Use Year After Year 


With’ TRANS-KLEER you have no storing problems. At winter's end yo 
fold away like cloth for the following winter — year after year! You cat 
air your room so easily — any time! Lift apneso border to let in fret 
air — then press on and it's sealed tight again! Easy to clean, too! ' 
soap or detergent. They come clean with a damp wash rag! It's ™ 
wonder that so many home owners, hospitals, public buildings and 
churches have adopted this amazing REYNOLDS product to fight winter! 
chills and humidity. 
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er 2 Million Windows Sold Last Year 


or years, demand for Trans-Kleer has outstripped the supply. Lucky 
ers of the first windows told their neighbors and the word spread. 
t year alone, over 2,000,000 were sold, yet thousands of folks were 
ppointed when the supply ran out. Advertising had to be curtailed 
J our huge supply was exhausted earlier than anticipated. There will 
another wild scramble for them this year. Production has been 
nned for 2,500,000 windows this year — but even the huge total 
ight not be enough unless you act Fast! 












MAKE THIS TEST! 


On a windy day, hold a lit match inside a 
closed window. The first gust of wind will blow 
it out. Now put up your Trans-Kleer window .. . 
you'll find that a lit match, held inside the 
window, will NOT blow out EVEN IF YOU KEEP 
YOUR REGULAR WINDOW OPEN! 

































vm Now You Can Test Trans-Kleer in 
ua Your Own Home Without Risk 


‘ou 
“ of folks already know about TRANS-KLEER' from their neighbors. 
But if you have never tried them, here’s your chance to get them on a 
HOME TRIAL BASIS. You can’t lose a single penny. Mail the coupon below 
nd a 36 by 432-inch kit — 108 square Feet — will be shipped to you 
nmediately, complete with Adheso Border. Deposit only 4.95 plus 
ostage with the mail man. Try Two windows in any room of your home. 
est them as you see fit. See for yourself how they seal out drafts. Now 


LEER BEompare the temperature — any 25 cent thermometer will do— yes, 
— ompare the temperature with any other room in your home! See the 
you Mmlifference. Feel the difference. Then you be the judge. If you're not 
the BBonvinced they're every bit as effective as any storm window on the 
—. narket — if you are not satisfied in EVERY way, keep the Two windows 
+ iy Mend return the balance of the material and get your 4,95 back at once! 


To Avoid Disappointment, 
Order at Once! 


illions of folks in the U. S. and Canada are reading this same ad in 
hundreds of magazines and newspapers. Despite enormous production 
acilities, the REYNOLDS ALUMINUM people can turn out so much and no 


In dfmore! Don’t wait until it’s too late! Play safe! Rush the coupon now! 
or tal! you wish to save postage cost, send check, cash or m. o. for $4.95 
t fromgand the windows will be shipped postage free. 


4 Advice To Readers 
To Obtain Best Results From Storm Windows 


l types of Storm Windows, glass, thermopane, plastic can 
ave many dollars in fuel bills if used right. Follow these 5 
rules for best results: 1.—Check all leaks. 2.—Make sure 
windows fit tight. 3.—Caulk aluminum type before installing. 
4.—Store wooden frame type in dry place te prevent warp- 
ing. 5.—Replace all cracked panes at once. Trans-Kleer ends 
storage, caulking problems, shattered glass, panes to replace, 
leaks to seal! No hard toil to put on or remove! Put on quick 
INSIDE regular window with new, improved ADHESO border. 
lift Adheso border to let stale air out. Press back and you 
have perfect sealed-in insulation again! (See picture) Freez- 
aig '"9 Weather is coming. Play safe! Order your TRANS-KLEER 
ters Windows NOW! MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
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STRETCHES WITHOUT BREAKING! 


This amazing storm window stretches without breaking! Has tensile 
strength of over one ton per square inch! Push it with your foot — it 











stretches — then springs back und ged! Developed for Armed Forces 
in lost war. Installs quickly, easily inside windows of all sizes. Made by 
world-famous REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY. 
ORDER DIRECT FROM SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: 
THORESEN’S 
+ Save tariff by ordering direct from THORESEN LTD., 
Canadian * 45 St. Jomes St., West, Dept. US-47, Montreal 1, Que. 
e Same prices. Same money back g ee. | di 
delivery from Montreal. 
I ws e=RUSH FOR FREE HOME TRIAL!== a= 
THORESEN’S Dept. 20-LA-47 
352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
| RUSH the following kits TRANS-KLEER measuring 108 SQUARE FEET each 
(enough for 10 windows averaging 10.8 square feet each). Include improved 
i ADHESO Sealing Border and easy picture instructions. This order is on ao Home 
Trial — money back guarantee basis. | must be satisfied in every way. | shall 
uso enough material for 2 WINDOWS in any room of my house — without 
| obligation. They must seal out drafts. | must SEE the difference on my ther- 
mometer. | must FEEL the difference. Then, if | am not convinced that they 
are every bit as effective as any costly storm window in the market — if | am 
j not satisfied for any reason, | shall KEEP the 2 windows FREE returning the re- 
mainder in the next week for quick refund of the FULL PRICE—no questions osked! 
4 CHECK AMOUNT DESIRED BELOW 
i — Note Special Quantity Savings — 


0 1 KIT (108 Sq. Fr.) 

for 10 windows—$4.95 
(CD 3 KITS (324 Sq. Fr.) 

for 30 windows—$11.95 
0) Payment enclosed. 

RUSH postage FREE. 


0 2 KITS (216 Sq. Fr.) 
for 20 windows—$8.95 


0 6 KITS (648 Sq. Fr.) 
for 60 windows—$20.95 


0 Send COD plus postage. 











CANADIANS: Save tariff by ordering direct from THORESEN’S LTD., 
45 St. James $t., West., Dept: US-47, Montreal 1, Que. Same prices. 
Same money back guarantee. Immediate delivery from Montreal. 
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, 30: RNS; P. 28: Courtesy Beaver College; 
P. 29: Werld Council of Churches photo; P. 38: 
Drawing by Richard Horwitz. 
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Policy on Race Scored 


« By the contents (“Elective in Human 
Relations”] of your September 17, 1955, 
issue (and others) it is obvious your 
formerly fine magazine is now operating 
under the policy: 

To pull the white people down to 
the Negro’s level. . . . 

That integration in the Army of whites 
and blacks is desirable. (That is one 
of the chief reasons that white soldiers 
do not re-enlist. ) 

That social intercourse between white 
women and Negroes is desirable and 
i Sa 

You are furthering and abetting the 
Communist Manifesto of the mixing of 
races for the purpose of lowering the 
strength and resistance of the American 
white people. This is one of the objec- 
tives of the U.N. 

—A. E. MacMurRRAUGH 


Brookfield, Illinois 


PRESBYTERIAN LiFeE’s policy attempts 
to support the position of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the U.S.A. as expressed 
in the Minutes of the General Assembly, 
Part I, 1955, pages 221-222, beginning 
with the sentence, “As Christians we 
hold that all forms of racial discrimina- 
tion and segregation are denials of hu- 
man worth and are contrary to the will 
of God.” —THE EDITORS 


‘Arguing With Atheists’ 

« The George Hedley Article [P.L., 
September 3, 1955], on “Arguing with 
Atheists” is a good beginning. But it 
would not be convincing to several self- 
stvled atheists I know because they balk 
at the word faith. It is useless to point 
out that they operate every day (receive 
checks, etc.) on faith. They simply say 
there ought to be two words for two 
different things. 

No. The problem is deeper than 
words. William James says—and per- 
haps his Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence is the best primer for atheists—that 
there are some people who are spiritu- 
ally “dry” (or numb or dumb) all the 
time just as most of us are some of the 
time. In other words, they are spiritual 
morons. No argument on topside of 
earth will make a dent in them. They 
have to develop—to thaw out their frozen 
“sense of God.” And only if we can some- 
how—somehow help them to feel a need 
can we in any wise reach them. 

As to proof, perhaps there is no proof 
of anything outside of the physical sci- 
ences, but the best evidence of this 
scientific age consists of three incon- 
trovertible facts: the fact of life; the 
physical fact of light; and the fact that 
love is “something that makes a differ- 


ence.” If the atheist can be bre 
to meditate on these three “things” 
often, his is a “thing-bound” 
something within him will begin te 
minate. Spiritual conception can 
place, and after a due period of g 
tion, he can be born again and 
from above. But we must remember 
the words we use with one meaning 
a different meaning for him, espe 
the word faith. 

Marc-RieEtTeE Montco 

San Antonio, 


‘The Scottish Church’ 


« I read with much interest and p 
ure “The Kirk in the Heather” [P. 
tober 1, 1955]. ... 

I am wondering if what the a 
wrote ... is... true of the ch 
attendance throughout the land. . 
have noted the decline of Churc 
in the industrial areas of Scotland 
quite some time, but had held the 
communities to be strongholds of 
faith. It is possible that what the I 
of the Heather has is quality rather th 
quantity. 

If this be the case, then there 
hope yet for the ghost of the Cove: 
ers and John Knox to be laid to res 
hope the development of power 
sources in the sheep-folds of the hig 
lands does not drain from its bom 
souls the religion of “The Cotter’s Sa 
day Night.” The Scot’s a hardy p 
The Faith of the Fathers was never bi 
ter interpreted than in your fine featu 

—JOuN R. Raw 
Wheeling, West Virgi 


(Continued on page 
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“Don't you think it’s time we com 
sidered the woman’s viewpoint?” 
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By Hersert Beecner Hupnut 


Virgi Minister, Woodward Avenue Presbyterian Church 
n page Detroit, Michigan 


ung to Beethoven’s “Hymn to Joy,” No. 5 in the Presbyterian Hymnal, 


Joyful, joyful, we adore thee.” 


con 
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God of our embattled nations, 
Mighty King of martial songs, 

We have not advanced thy purpose 
By enduring ancient wrongs: 

Racial strife and class oppression 
Are the cornerstones we lay; 
Father, rescue us from hatred, 
Lead us to a warless day. 


God of our discouraged nations, 
Show the challenge of thy word; 
Statesmen fail to see Christ’s vision, 
Prophets still betray their Lord. 
Justice, love, and understanding 
Will restore our world to peace. 
Bring us, O thou one great Spirit, 
To the time when wars shall cease. 


God of our self-righteous nations, 
Cross our restive, tribal lands; 

Sit at every council table, 

Guide our hearts, our minds, our hands. 
Brotherhood shall be exalted, 

By the power of truth and right, 

Where thy children humbly serve thee, 
Lord of Peace, Eternal Light. 
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MEDITATIONS 


By Harold Blake Walker 





Some Tremendous Trifles 


He that is faithful in that which is 
least is faithful also in much; and he 
that is unjust in the least is unjust also 
in much. (Luke 16:10) 


| be Roman Empire was the biggest 
thing in Jesus’s day. It sprawled over 
the Western world from Athens to Lon- 
don and from Carthage to Constan- 
tinople. But for all its size and might, 
Jesus never mentioned the Roman Em- 
pire. He mentioned Caesar only once 
and then in answer to a question. When 
everybody was talking about Caesar and 
Caesar's empire, Jesus was talking about 
the everyday affairs of ordinary people. 
He was infinitely more interested in little 
people than in large empires; more con- 
cerned about little children than about 
powerful institutions. He saw major 
social problems, but he reduced them 
to personal elements. 


When Jesus talked about the prob- 
lem of social groups in conflict, he cen- 
tered the problem in “a certain man” 
who “went down from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho.” When he considered the social 
problem of the “ill-housed, ill-fed, ill- 
clothed,” he personalized it in the story 
of Dives and Lazarus. When he faced 
the problem of corruption of govern- 
ment, he dealt with it in the person 
of Zacchaeus. He called the little tax 
collector from his perch in a tree and 
invited himself to dinner. 

The ministry of Jesus rested on the 
assumption that big things have their 
roots in little things. He found a handle 
for major issues in the minor actors on 
the stage around him. He never tried to 
legislate righteousness in a large way. 
Instead, he changed the lives of ordinary 
people. He took Peter, a rough, uncouth 
fisherman, and made him into a man of 
power whose life could be plowed into 
the culture of his times. He took Thomas, 
a skeptic, and made him into a man 
whose faith could sustain the faith of 
other men. He escaped the sense of fu- 
tility in the presence of overarching 
problems by attacking them at their 
roots on the personal level. 

When we face the staggering prob- 
lems of our time, however, we feel 
trivial and futile because we overlook 
the wisdom of Jesus. We ignore the 
trifles halt in frustration before 
mighty What can we do to 
change “the shape of things to come?” 


ind 


issues 


6 


we ask in baffled irritation. We have big 
government, big business, big unions. 
Everything we touch is big. So, in our 
frustration we reduce ourselves to ci- 
phers and do nothing at all. We come to 
the ignoble conclusion that since we 
cannot do big things, we cannot do any- 
thing, and therefore we are victims, not 
the makers of history. During the lush 
twenties, Dr. Burris Jenkins of Kansas 
City used to write a newspaper column 
called “The Drift of the Day.” The title 
is apt for our times. 

The change from drift to dynamic has 
to start with our faithfulness in little 
things where we are. We need to begin 
by seeing clearly that daily living that is 
infused with integrity, dignified by love, 
and enriched with meaning can be a 
vital force in changing things. 

Charles Dickens has an enduring 
place in English literature because he 
had a genius for suggesting the im- 
portance of very ordinary people. He 
took commonplace men and women, and 
made their stories thrilling and signifi- 
cant. Filled with interest, humor, gentle- 
ness, courage, and faith, little people 
walked through the pages of his books. 
Stefan Zwieg is right in saying of Dick- 
ens: “He unveiled the poetry that was 
ambushed in the prosaic. . . . He gave 
to simple things and unpretentious peo- 
ple a glory all their own. . . . To thou- 
sands, nay to millions, he revealed where 
to find the everlasting spark in their un- 
eventful lives; where to look for the 
glow of quiet joy hidden beneath the 
ashes of the familiar.” 


Trivial, you say, this ordinary life of 
yours? It is the warp and woof of history. 
What happened during the first three 
centuries of the Christian era is a stun- 
ning rebuke to our frustrated inertia and 
our failure to see the power residing in 
our uneventful lives. At Pentecost a 
mere handful of men and women who 
should have been awed by the might of 
the Roman Empire set out to overwhelm 
and change it. They were “fools for 
Christ's sake” on the face of things. They 
were so unimportant politically and so- 
cially that nobody outside of a small 
area of Palestine had ever heard of them. 
They had no influence and no wealth 
behind them. They had nothing for the 
struggle except bare hands and conse- 
crated minds. Nevertheless they demon- 
strated the fact that: “He that is faithful 
in very little is faithful also in much.” 


Shirley Jackson Case, the Church 
torian, explains their triumph by gs 
that the quality of their lives overs 
owed the lives of their contempe 
Their honesty seemed triviai; but 
cause of their honesty, they came ty 
respected. Honest Christian shopk 
ers converted their customers bee 
they gave honest weight for honest, 
while their pagan contemporaries ¢h 
ed. The love of the Christians for ¢ 
neighbors seemed trivial, but their 
erosity and their kindness startled { 
pagan neighbors and made them dj 
ples. Their ready willingness to for 
seemed almost trivial, but it was so 
mendous that even their jailers bee; 
Christians. 


It was the extra-ordinary behavior 
ordinary people and the uncom 
lives of common folk that conquered 
Roman Empire. And we think what 
do is trivial. Never forget that the | 
evidences one gives of Christian « 
mitment are tremendous trifles in our 
world. “He that is faithful in little” 
the ordinary relationships of life, 
faithful in a decisive detail, for } 
things always have their roots in li 
things. 

We are worried now about the st 
gering problem of juvenile delinque 
and the disintegration of family | 
Both the problem and the solution 
their source in some tremeridous 
We can organize courts of domestic 
lations and build playgrounds for j 
niles, and yet only scratch the s 
Homes hold together or fall apart mo 
because of 
The little more, and how much it 
The little less, and what worlds aw 

Maybe the parade to the kitchen 
kiss your wife when you come h 
from work seems trivial. Believe me, 
is not. It may well mark the differ 
between a happy home and a mise 
one; between happy children, secure 
love, and delinquents. Perchance 
time spent sharing the experiences oft 
day, building comradeship, seems kt 
It is not. It is one of the trifles that 
decisive for the years. By way of t 
times of comradeship we discover th 
“where two or three are gathered 
gether in my name,” in love, affecti 
and understanding, “there will I be als 
adding a priceless ingredient of stabil 
“He that is faithful” in the little deti 
that keep love and romance alive 
faithful also to society, adding not 
problems but to solutions. 

It is not difficult to understand 
Jesus ignored the Roman Empire ! 
concerned himself with trifles. He k 
that big things have their roots in i 
things, and he understood full well # 
the details of life determine the dest 
of life and gociety as well. 
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SHOP TALK 





THE COVER brings us George 
Sheret, superintendent and mace- 
bearer of the world’s most famous 
Presbyterian church, officially known 
as the High Kirk of Edinburgh, but 
more often known and loved as St. 
Giles’ Cathedral. Mr. Sheret, who 
would probably be called chief 
sexton if he were working in the 
United States, heads a staff of work- 
ers who keep St. Giles ready for 
services and thousands of visitors. 


One of the most exciting histori- 
cal finds ever made is the subject 
of our opening feature article this 
issue, What About the Dead Sea 
Scrolls? page 8. It is fitting that the 
author is none other than PresBy- 
TERIAN LiFe’s (and McCormick 
Seminary’s) New Testament expert, 
Dr. Floyd V. Filson, scholar, editor, 
grandfather, and baseball fan. Dr. 
Filson has been known to our read- 
ers for only a couple of years as one 
of the regular “We've Been Asked” 
columnists. At McCormick Semi- 
nary in Chicago, however, he has 
been a lucid and brilliant teacher 
for thirty-two years. Other Presbyte- 
rians will remember him as the co- 
author of the Westminster Press’s 
Westminster Historical Atlas to the 
Bible, and translator of Oscar Cull- 
man’s Peter (Westminster, 1953). 


Walker 


Filson 





Another Presbyterian author also 
graces our pages this issue—Dr. 
Harold Blake Walker, whose new 
meditation appears on page 6. Colo- 
radoan Harold Walker has been 
pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Evanston, Illinois, since 
1947. But as an old Associated 
Press staffman and editor, he has 
made his congregation reach from 
coast to coast through the written 
word. Last year- his Harper & 
Brothers book, Upper Room on 
Main Street, received wide acclaim. 
And last month, Harpers published 
his latest, Power to Manage Your- 
self, which looks like a best seller. 
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What About the 


DEAD SEA 


We should welcome every ancient 
manuscript which gives us more light 
on Jesus and the Bible. Only a weak 
faith fears that facts may wreck it. Our 
obligation is always to face the facts, 
discern what they mean, and see how 
they help us understand the gospel. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls were discovered 
by chance in 1947. A Bedouin boy, 
watching his goats, threw a stone into a 
cave near Qumran, on the northwest 
shore of the Dead Sea. He was startled 
to hear the breaking of pottery. When 
he and another boy entered the cave, 
they found large jars, and in them were 
Hebrew manuscripts and fragments in 
Aramaic. The amazing developments 
which resulted are well told by Edmund 
Wilson in his new book, The Scrolls from 
the Dead Sea (Oxford University Press; 
1955; $3.25). This book revises and 
slightly enlarges his article in the May 
14, 1955, issue of The New Yorker. 
The manuscripts first found have been 
purchased, photographed, and pub- 
lished, and are being studied; and thou- 
sands upon thousands of small fragments 
of scores of other manuscripts have been 
found in nearby caves. Near the shore 
of the Dead Sea, archaeologists have dug 
up the ancient center of a monastic type 
of Jewish sect. This sect must have hid 
its manuscripts in the caves in time of 
danger or war. 

When were these manuscripts writ- 
ten? The answers of scholars have var- 
ied. But the type of pottery, the style of 
writing, the coins found in the caves, 


a 


Do the 
support 


and the cloth used to wrap the manu- 
scripts (tested for age by the new radio- 
carbon test) all indicate that the Jewish 
sect arose about the end of ‘the second 
century B.c. and occupied the site until 
about a.p. 66-70 (though perhaps it 
temporarily abaadoned the site for a few 
years in the first half of the first century 
A.D.). This sect produced the manu- 
scripts found in the caves; the members 
copied most if not all of them before 
any of the New Testament books were 
written. 

Part of the manuscripts contain Old 
Testament books; one is a complete and 
magnificent scroll of Isaiah, a favorite 
book of the sect as it has been of Chris- 
tians. Such manuscripts are about a 
thousand years older than previously 
known copies of the Hebrew Old Tes- 
tament. In details they vary a little 
from the much later Hebrew copies al- 
ready known, and in some Old Testa- 
ment books the new fragments show 
that the Greek translation of the Old 
Testament made in ancient times is 
nearer the original than the traditional 
later Hebrew text. But the finds are re- 
assuring to all except those who want a 
letter-perfect text. The new manu- 
scripts confirm the fact that for all essen- 
tial content our text of the Old Testa- 
ment is dependable. 

In addition to the scores of Biblical 
manuscripts preserved in full or (as is 
almost always the case) only in frag- 
ments, natives and scholars have found 
many other fragmentary Hebrew and 
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in Jesus Christ 


Aramaic manuscripts. They show how 
this Jewish sect interpreted the Bible, 
and they describe the group’s special 
beliefs and practices. It is now seen that 
other Jewish writings, such as the Book 
of Jubilees and the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, have some relation 
to this sect. 

Who were these people? They were 
Essenes (or a group closely related to 
the Essenes). The Essenes, a monastic 
group, were described by the first-cer- 
tury Roman writer, Pliny the Elder, as 
well as by two first-century Jewish 
writers, Philo of Alexandria, and Jose- 
phus. The New Testament tells of two 
Jewish sects, Pharisees and Sadducees, 
and mentions a zealot type of fanatical 
nationalists. Now we get documents 
from this Essene or Essene-type group. 
The people lived a monastic life, with 
all goods shared. It was usually limited 
to men, though we hear of a few “mar- 
rying Essenes,” and a few skeletons of 
women are found among the thousand 
burials at the Qumran site. They lived 
under strict discipline and quite apart 
from the everyday life of the other 
Jews. But they were a Jewish group, al 
though influenced by Persian and possi- 
bly by Pythagorean ideas. 

What does all this have to do with 
Jesus and the New Testament? The 
idea that Jesus was an Essene or had ties 
with the Essenes is not new. But it had 
won little acceptance, for the New Tes 
tament gives it little or no support, and 
we had no litérature or monuments 
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Manuscript portion—American Schools of Oriental 
Research, Yale University. 

Photographs—Dr. Frank M, Cross, Jr., McCormick 
Theological Seminary. 


manuscripts 


as Lord and Savior? 


which came directly from an Essene 
group. Now we know how those people 
lived, how they interpreted the Old Tes- 
tament (allegorically), and how they 
disciplined their members (even to 
fining a man thirty days for sleeping 
during a meeting). If we combine the 
recent discoveries with what Pliny, 
Philo, and Josephus tell about groups of 
Essenes throughout Palestine and Egypt, 
it becomes easier to argue that these 
people had a real influence on Jesus and 
the Apostolic Church. 

The writings of the sect have numer- 
ous parallels with the New Testament. 
Jesus says in Matthew 18:15-17 that a 
disciple, when wronged by a fellow 
disciple, should first reason privately 
with the wrongdoer; if that fails, he 
should take two or three witnesses to 
help in settling the difficulty; only if 
this fails should he tell it to the entire 
group of disciples. Precisely this pro- 
cedure is prescribed in the Manual of 
Discipline of the sect. 

This sect speaks of sin (“I belong to 
wicked humanity”); of grace (“the 
mercies of God are my salvation for- 
ever”); of judgment (“in His hand is 
the judgment of every living thing”); 
and of justification (“in His true right- 
eousness He has justified me”). Hymns 
of the sect offer many such deeply re- 
ligious passages. The documents speak 
of the “new covenant,” are critical of 
wealth, demand renunciation of evil, 
and require repentance. They speak of 

(Continued on page 36) 
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> 
Eight miles south of Jericho are ruins of Essene Community building. Room in 
foreground was scriptorium where some of manuscripts were no doubt prepared. 
Here were found remains of a plaster table, copper and ceramic inkstands, and 
plaster basins for ritual washing. Excavators lived in tents on shore of the Dead Sea. 
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THE SCOTTISH CHURCH 


EDINBURGH: 
BIRTHPLACE OF THE KIRK 


Top-hatted elder arrives to usher 
as visitors form line at the side 
door. Members use main entrance. 


Text 


by JAMES W. HOFFMAN 


Photographs by CARL G. KARSCH 


HE Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., the Presbyteriam 

Church of New Zealand—the many Presbyterian Churches: 
throughout the world are separate and autonomous. The tie# 
of friendship, cooperation, and common belief among them 
do not limit their independent government. 

But in so far as Presbyterian Churches might care t@ 
trace their ancestries to a “mother church,” that comme 
parent would be the Church of Scotland. There are today] 
five million Scots living in Scotland. An estimated fo 
million have emigrated over the centuries, taking their Pre: 
byterian convictions to new homes as near as North Ireland 
as far as Australia. 

Both national and Church history have centered in Edi 
burgh, ancient capital of Scotland. Here John Kno 
preached at the Cathedral of St. Giles, later known as t 
High Kirk of Edinburgh, and here lived his most fame 
adversary, Mary, Queen of Scots. Here stands old Trom 
Kirk, where bonnie Annie Laurie was married, and Sitj 
Walter Scott, as he told it, “sat through many a weary) 
sermon.” J 

For the freedom to worship God as seemed to them most> 
fitting, the Scots underwent a double ordeal. First, they 
Reformation, when they had to defend their rights against? 
the centuries-entrenched Roman Catholic Church. Then} 
when that battle seemed to be won, Scotland had to struggle’ 
for religious liberty against the Church of England, which 
at that time insisted on making all Britain Episcopal im 
form of worship. ‘ 


¢ Crown tower of St. Giles, copied by churches through- 
out countryside, dates from period when king was also 
temporal religious head. Nowadays any member, except 
for reserved royal pew, has same status as Queen. 
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Majestic sanctuary of St. Giles. historic Presbyterian cathedral, is filled summer Sundays with tourists 
who file through church at 3,000-a-week rate. Restoration completed only in 1883 removed walls that 


divided edifice into four churches, police station, ancient prison. Oldest portion is vaulted center dome 


through which bells were hoisted to tower. Flags of Scottish regiments date from l8th-century battles. 
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Young visitor in Knox House reading room looks at crown tower of St. Giles. 
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Carriage hired by tourists pauses 
house where John Knox lived 
two years. Previous occupant, Que 


THE TOWN O 


T™ history of Presbyterian traditio 
is written in the stones of Edinburg 
At Holyrood House, sixteenth-cen 
residence of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
famous interviews between the monatt 
and John Knox took place. At the crow 
towered High Kirk, Knox and his s 
cessors set forth the faith that—tg 
though it may have been in its negati 
taboos—inculcated a strong sense 
obedience to God that enabled Scotsm 
to scorn discrimination, death, and evé 
torture in defense of their convicti¢ 
On Edinburgh’s Grassmarket in 0 
seventeenth century, martyrs were € 
cuted—men who insisted on the full 
ment of the “covenant” that the religiot 
freedom of Scotlantl should be respe 
ed by the common monarch sitting‘ 


the thrones of Scotland and England § 


In these bitter days three hundt 
ministers in Scotland gave up ¢t 
charges and held services in the isolat 
hills, fighting the king’s dragoons W 
prowled about Scotland in hunt # 
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Mary’s goldsmith, inscribed in stone: 
“LVFE GOD ABVFE ALL AND 
YI NYCHTOBVR AS YI SELF.” 


JOHN KNOX 


bands of obstinate Calvinist “dissenters.” 

For centuries at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, men were trained for the ministry 
in the most stringent demands of intel- 
lectual discipline, and here twin-towered 
New College was built, to set a standard 
in theological education for the world. 

In another part of Edinburgh, at 121 
George Street, are the central offices of 
the Church of Scotland—equivalent to 
156 Fifth Avenue in New York and the 
Witherspoon Building in Philadelphia in 
our own Church. 

Happily the days of bloodshed have 
long since ended. Roman Catholics now 
enjoy complete religious liberty in Scot- 
land. Anglicans and Presbyterians. sit 
around conference tables in the British 
Council of Churches, planning joint 
studies and projects for the improvement 
of life in the United Kingdom. Their mu- 
tual concern is the persuasion of Scots 
and Englishmen both to live in the way 
that was demonstrated for all by Jesus 
Christ. = 
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Plain bronze marker (JK 1572) in Parliament Square adjoining St. Giles is 
& 
probable grave of Knox. Few guides are aware of the Reformer’s resting 
place in old church burying ground that was paved-over several centuries ago. 


In spacious halls of Holyrood House, Knox debated religion with Queen Mary. 
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THE SCOTTISH CHURCH 


WHERE THE KIRK MEETS 
ALL COMERS 


n the 1950's, the Kirk is still very much a part of Scottish lif 

The Church has a hand in the theater (see page 16), in cri 
inal court (see page 17), and in industry (see P. L., October $ 
The Church has a uniformed youth organization, the Bovs’ I 
gade; homes for orphans and illegitimate children; aid for 
married mothers; a string of beautiful residences for aging peoph 
religious instruction in public schools—even a hotel in London fe 
lonely Scotsmen in the Big Town. 

The fact that churchmen, asking no quarter, involve themselves 
in so many areas of Scottish life probably accounts in part for 
the record of church membership and attendance in Scotland, 
Communist drew smallest audience, predicted so much better than in neighboring England. a 

; * ygateye i : Many Americans know about London’s Hyde Park with it 
America would destroy “spirit of Geneva” which soapbox orators holding forth on every topic from anarchism to 
had been created by delegates from Soviet Union. Yogi. Less famous, but no less remarkable, is the Mound inffyith an 

Edinburgh. Here Scotsmen wander from speaker to speaker, 
shopping among socialists, Irish revolutionaries, American Mor 
mons, Communists, and free thinkers, to find the funniest or most 
informative speaker. 
“We'll start a river of blood flowing down Whitehall!” yell 
one zealot. 
“The sun never sets on the British empire,” shouts another, 
“And d’ye know why?—because the Lord can’t trust us in the 
dark.” A couple of bored policemen amble among the groups, 
watchful lest someone reinforce his argument with his fists-a 
constant possibility, for quite heated disputes arise between spec 
tators and speakers, sometimes among the spectators themselves. 
In the midst of all this is a stand labeled “Church of Scotland 
with a pastor holding forth. This stand draws one of the biggest 
crowds on the Mound (largest but one, the day we were there). 
Probably it’s here that ministerial necks are extended farthest; 
and the clerical collar, so far from being a protection, merely 
helps hecklers fix their aim. For spectators may ask any question 
or pick any flaw they want, and many come to the Mound whe 
would be richly pleased to humiliate a clergyman in public. tand, a 
But they rarely succeed. The ministers who speak on the §#uswere 
Mound are polished debaters—quick-witted, good-tempered, # sidesh 
poised, and imperturbable. Generally they are Edinburgh-area J The n 
pastors. About thirty men have trained themselves for this work, ve ad 
Scottish Nationalist, most inflammatory of Mound rotating their Mound appearances. aie ‘ 
; sae Yom The day we went to the Mound, two ministers were holding 
speakers, urged expulsion of the English “invad- the rostrum: James Whyte, a young pastor, blond, slender, quick 
ers,’ reestablishment of “our own” Parliament. moving; and Robert Lockhart, middle-aged, stocky, deep-voiced, 
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ttentive cross-section of Scotsmen crowd around the Reverend Robert Lockhart prior to question period. 































und, 


1 fo 
| in vith an authoritative air that brooked no nonsense. Whyte seemed 
ket, Mo be choosing the question dealing with the personal aspects of 
lor-Meligion, while Lockhart took those with a social import. 
10st In partial answer to a query on forgiveness, Whyte told a 
tory: The devil came to God with a complaint—“These miserable 
els@umans commit the most unspeakable sins, yet you're always 
leady to forgive them. But me, an ex-angel, you've never for- 
ret, Miven.” . . . “But, Satan,” God replied, “vou've never asked.” 
the A spectator alluded to an incident then current in the news- 
ps, MPapers: A workingman in Glasgow had quit his labor union, 
s—aM@aying that he had become a Christian and couldn't reconcile 
ec Mis faith and union politics. What did the Church of Scotland 
es. Mbink about that? Lockhart answered, saying that although the 
if BPhurch would not dictate a member's actions in this area, it 
est Melieved that Christians can do more good by remaining in unions, 
e). Management, government, and other units of society. The Glas- 
st; low man had made an unwise choice. 
ely The pastors minimize the difficulties of Mound appearances. 
jon Muestions tend to fall into predictable types, they say. And if 
ho@® heckler gets really offensive, the crowd deals with him. “At our 
tand, at least, they want to hear serious questions serious} 
he #Puswered and have little patience with those who'd turn it inte 
od, # sideshow.” 
af ~The ministers feel that over the years the Mound performances 
rk, ~ added enormously to the Kirk's prestige in the public mind. 
affle pubic arena, answering any sensiblecquestion on the faith SOeialist, leaning on whimsy to hold audience 
‘k- Mr policies of the Church, has earned the respect of thoughtful asks, “If it's true you own the tram lines, why will 
id, MPcots of all shades of opinion. you have to pay tuppence to ride home tonight?” 
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THE 


BEHIND 
THE FOOTLIGHTS 


opent Louis Stevenson, a Scotsman beloved by the world 

for his robust stories and his lifelong battle with illness, 
once wrote about “the man who made Scotland over again 
in his own image, the indefatigable, undissuadable John 
Knox.” Scottish Presbyvterianism he called “a dark and 
vehement religion . the most perverse and melancholy 
in man’s annals.” A more recent writer blames the Kirk 
for making Scotland “a cultural desert.” 

Hard words, not wholly deserved. It was scarcelv a 
cultural desert that produced such a flowering of genius 
as philosopher David Hume; economist Adam Smith; in- 
ventor James Watt; scientist Sir Alexander Fleming; poet 
Robert Burns; and authors like James Boswell, Sir Walter 
Scott, and Stevenson himself. it is true, however, that Scots- 
men have excelled in such sober pursuits as science and 
philosophy. In the livelier arts of music, theater, dancing, 
and painting, they have been weak. 

In the davs when musi¢ in church was forbidden and 
the stage was considered the footstool of Satan, a plavhouse 
opened in a small courtyard in the capital. Ignoring the 
disapproval of the clergy, Edinburgh people supported the 
theater. Then, in 1747, was announced “for the first time 
on any stage, DOUGLAS, a Scottish poetical tragedy by 
the Reverend John Home.” 

The play was wildly acclaimed. One patron shouted as 
the curtain came down, “Whaur's ver Wullie Shakespear 





In St. Giles, where generations of pastors condemned 
the stage, Church dramatists give Samson Agonistes. 
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First lady of the Scottish stage, Lennox Milne, 
cast of Church-operated Gateway Theatre, Edinbug 


noo?” Then the hand of the clergy descended. The past 
playwright had to “renounce the orders that had } 
tarnished.” Every minister was required to deliver from 
pulpit “an admonition and exhortation against all 
frequented the Temple of the Father of Lies.” 

Today Church of Scotland people are a bit shocked 
learn that some foreigners think this eighteenth-century 
cident still represents their views. For as the Book of Genes 
suggests. Scotsmen were created in the image of Anot 
than John Knox, and more spacious views toward the 
ative arts have long prevailed. 

In drama. for example, the Church of Scotland is 
ably the firmest friend of the Scottish theater in the cou 
The Church-owned-and-operated Gateway Theatre in 
walk, Edinburgh, has for ten years presented a varied 
of the best films and live theater with professional ¢ 
There are four legitimate theaters in Edinburgh. But 
other three, commercially organized, can present new 
only when they are almost certain to make money. 
Gateway with its Church sponsorship can afford to ¢ 
nate standard hits from Broadway or London’s West & 
with new, experimental Scottish plays. In equipment 
production facilities the Gateway, as one actor says, “¢ 
pares more than favorably with the average comme 
house in Scotland.” Thus the Gateway spells opportu 
for all playwrights, producers, and actors interestedd 
developing indigenous Scottish drama. 

But the Gateway is only one facet of the Church’s ¢ 
to bring drama to the Scottish people. The Church Tout 
Group—professional players—take religious and cla 
plays to parts of the country that might otherwise never 
live theater. The Kirk Drama Federatidn provides pre 
sional assistance to the many congregations that are de 
oping amateur dramatics clubs. 

Drama has invaded even the High Kirk—St. Giles’ 
thedral itself. Every Easter season the Church To 
Group presents in the ancient Kirk a play with a religit 
theme—proof that the Church of Scotland believes that 
can use drama to make his truth known. 
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THE SCOTTISH CHURCH 


-ADY OF KIRK 
AND COURT 


we red-robed judge called for the next case. A ramrod- 
| fe policeman opened the door at the side of the court, 
and three girls, late teen-aged, were ushered in to stand 
at the prisoner's bench. Their eves were red from crying. 
One giggled nervously, drawing a sharp reprimand from 
the judge. 

The court clerk read the charge—stealing sweets from 
the factory at which they were employed. The defendants 
pled guilty. The judge called Court Officer Miss Christine 
Haldane, who testified that she had studied the defendants 
and their backgrounds during the preceding week. The 
girls earned £7 (less than $20) a week. Smuggling sweets 
out of the plant was a petty racket practiced by many em- 
ployees; the company had to crack down. These girls had 
never been in trouble before, were good workers, seemed 
appalled at what they had done, were unlikely to try it 
again. The judge gazed at each girl in turn. He administered 
astern warning. Then he pronounced the case closed with 
an “absolute discharge”"—meaning that no police or court 


ard would be kept to hang over the girls’ futures. The 
girls were ushered out, and Officer Haldane went with 
them. 

Miss Haldane’s work with the girls was not finished. 
They needed new jobs so they could start afresh. Miss 
Haldane took them to the nearby Church of Scotland 
Women’s Employment Bureau and, metaphorically taking 
off her court hat and donning her Church hat, began look- 
ing through the help-wanted lists. 

A century and a half ago in Britain, the girls would have 
been hanged, for the penalty even for minor thefts was 
death. Now both courts and Church make every effort to 
divert young offenders from a life of crime, and it’s worth 
noting that Britain’s rate of criminal “repeaters” is less than 
five in a hundred (in the U.S.A., more than fifty in a hun- 
dred offenders are rearrested for second crimes). 

Miss Christine Haldane’s job is a double one: She holds 
office in the court as counselor to women prisoners, and 
she is employed by the Church as a social worker. The 
court expects her to help get at the truth about alleged 
offenses, and to provide insights into prisoners and their 
backgrounds that will aid the court in arriving at wise 
decisions. For the Church, Miss Haldane helps offenders 
and their families to pick up the pieces of their shattered 
lives, guiding them to ways of starting again on a better 
basis. 


Early morning sun outlines prison bars as Christine Haldane begins duties at Edinburgh High Street jail. 
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eformation 


The Reformation, which is commem- more common experience—that we wal 
orated this week, was not the occasion _ the streets in assurance and safety, oftegmpepts 
of the invention of a new religion. It without a policeman in sight—isn’t news mmpe meet 
was a time when, by the leading of the And yet, taking history as a whole, andg™phrist h 
Holy Ghost, prophetic voices under- the world as a whole today, these goodg>" hur 
lined, for their time, great original things are news. Generally men have prateful 
Christian convictions which are the had freedom or order, but not both ing this 
wellspring of our Christian life. We can abundance. Our having them both is njg’hY 
never hear these convictions repeated accident. What has enabled our peopk, #*™ fo 
often enough. They are good news for by and large, to live cooperatively togpre@*, 























































By James A. Pike 


men of our age no less than they have gether with a minimum of force from qn 
been for the men of every age. It is for above? Ethics, some will say. Surely,grest. 
oncern 


the proclamation of this good news—_ but I ask this question, where do the 

and for the living of it together—that the ethics come from and why have so many 

Church exists today as of yore. wanted to keep the ethics? It’s some 
It is said that most public speeches thing deeper than ethics; it’s the very 

consist of “viewing with alarm” and __ root of the ethics. It’s a set of convic 

“pointing with pride.” And it so hap-_ tions about things: It is nothing els 

pens that these are two ways of mak- than “the faith once for all delivered to gph 

ing evident the power of the gospel. the saints.” id. 

We can show what is wrong with man, Most important are three of thes#i” 

and with society in general, when it convictions: 

doesn’t have the gospel. And since there 

is plenty that is wrong with us and 

with our common life—and because we 

haven't put first things first—this ap- 

proach is a valid one and a true one. inst, God has made us in his 

But in our quite proper concern for own image—as cosharers in his. 

what is wrong, we sometimes forget how creative, ordering work. And thus le es ae 

much is right, how much of order and expects great things of us. The fact f seg 

decency and love is constantly being his judgment of us—strange as it may i 
: : é . isolated 

displayed in our common life. And the sound to say so—is part of the good 
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, gl ; alists, 
recognition of this is also an avenue to news. That God judges us means wei. 4. ¢. 
understanding the gospel. are important to him: We matter in the eagty 


Let us count our blessings. Most of eternal scheme of things. This is the He is k 
us are living our lives in peace and basis of human dignity and the wel), oe 
freedom, enjoying the fruits of our en- spring of integrity. When there is 4 workin 
deavors, sustained by a variety of vol- policeman in every heart, we don’t need So all | 
untary associations with each other one on every block. There are only twof.. of C 
which provide livelihood, recreation, ways to keep a lot of people working Espe 
health. Not only is the ordinary course together—either they are whipped t0§ ¥,... 
of wholesome living made possible, but gether from the outside or they are hell... fe 
the emergencies of life are generally together from the inside. The latter hai, of t 
met—again through voluntary agencies been our way. I believe it was Williamf;, 4p, 
of our own making. We all too readily Penn who commented, “To avoid Yj, 4 
take these things for granted: We over- rants, obey God.” Of the Puritan fore Hy nity 
look the glory and wonder of the day-to- fathers it has been said, “They fearedii, mea 
day plain goodness shown in individual God so much, they feared nothing else” what ( 
lives, in family life, in our community Especially did the Reformation higk sq ju 
life. light a man’s direct responsibility to GME are in, 

It has often been pointed out that for the conduct of his life—a theme oT ty rise 
this sort of thing isn’t news: If a man _ Bibles stress over and over again. sibility 
leaves his wife and runs off with some- as mac 
one else, it’s news; but when a man redeen 
night after night returns from his day’s us. He 
labor to his home and family, it isn’t munity 
news. When a man is attacked on the ECOND, God not only judges US meant 
street by a thug, it’s news; but the much he redeeths and heals us. He a3 among 
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A Church is not truly Protestant 


because it had a Reformation; 


it is Protestant when 


it realizes it always needs reformation 


pts us when we are unacceptable; 
e meets us as we are. In his Son Jesus 
Yhrist he has entered our estate, shared 
bur hurts—for our salvation. And men’s 
brateful response ever since has been to 
Ho this very thing for others. This is 
thy with the Christian era came con- 
m for the outcast, the sick and the 
weak, the wrong and wronged of the 
vorld. All our social service institutions 
est. historically and logically on this 
mcern of which God himself is the 
uthor, this concern which he has re- 
ealed in Jesus. 

Especially did the Reformation high- 
ight the fact that man’s standing with 
od is God's gift, not man’s earning— 
and it emphasized what has always been 
he dynamic of Christian ethics: We 
should be good to each other because 
od is so good to us. 


HIRD, God wants us to work out 
our salvation together. It is he 
ho has set us in families and communi- 
ies, and our growth in interrelatedness, 
our involvement with each other, is part 
of the grand purpose of creation. Not 
isolated, self-sufficient “rugged individ- 
ualists,” but mutually dependent men, 
each contributing according to his gifts, 
are the fulfillment of God’s purpose. 
He is known as Holy Spirit—holy esprit 
de corps if you wish—speaking and 
working through the fellowship of men. 
So all that interlaces our lives for good 
is of God. 

Especially did our Reforming fathers 
stress the corporate responsibility of 
men for their common life and assure 
us of the inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
in the work of the fellowship. 

In short, the blessings of sound com- 
munity life rest on a view of what man 
is meant to be which in turn rests on 
what God is and does. He is Creator 
and Judge; as made in his image we 
are meant—without force, but freely— 
to rise to the dignity of creative respon- 
sibility. He is Redeemer and Healer; 
as made in his image we are meant to 
redeem and heal those in need around 
us. He is Inspirer and Ground of Com- 
munity; as made in his image we are 
meant to be builders of a community 
among men. 
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Thus, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit— 
one God—is the source of our blessings 
of free, constructive, ordered life in 
community. And this faith in what he 
is and does with us and through us is 
“the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints.” 

Now some of you are doubtless think- 
ing at this point that there are a lot of 
good men who don't hold this faith, a 
lot of good men that don’t go to church. 
That’s right, there are. But these men 
are living off the income of a Christian 
endowment without contributing to the 
capital. They are good because their 
grandfathers feared God. And in many 
aspects of our society we are seeing the 
demonstration of Elton Trueblood’s fine 
definition: Ethics is cut-flower religion. 
Cut flowers look fine for a while, but 
when too long cut from their roots, they 
wither. 

There was a time in recent decades 
when it looked as though these roots 
would die—from the inattention of men 
preoccupied with the cut flowers. But 
we can rejoice that it is now evident 
that the tide has turned. More men and 
women in this land are part of the 
Christian cause today than at any time 
in our history, and more than ever be- 
fore they gather together eagerly to hear 
the good news which is our health and 
the salvation of our common life. One 
of the signs of the times was the land- 
mark statement of President Pusey of 
Harvard a couple of vears ago repudiat- 
ing the negative attitude of his pre- 
decessors toward supernatural religion 
and calling for “fresh and convincing 
. . . leadership in religious knowledge, 
and even more in religious experience” 
—which he set above “industrial might” 
and “more research facilities” as the im- 
portant thing for our time. 

If the Churches which share in the 
heritage of the Reformation are to take 
full advantage of this turning of the 
tide, it is not sufficient that they speak 
the gospel of judgment and grace to 
those outside; they’ must look at their 
own life and work critically and seek 
the grace of regeneration for the Church 
itself. Such self-criticism and renewal 
should be the constant hallmark of any 
Church which regards itself as “Protes- 
tant. 


Martin Luther did a -crucially im- 


portant thing when he brought to the 
fore again the doctrine of justification 
by grace through faith which had be- 
come submerged by the medieval sys- 
tem of “merits.” But even more basic 
than this was the fact that he tran- 
scended the situation that the Church 
was in, looked critically at it, and was 
a means of judgment upon it. Out of 
this fundamental fact came the particu- 
lar reforms; it, rather than any special 
doctrine, is “the Protestant principle,” 
to use Paul Tillich’s phrase. Thus a 
Church is not truly Protestant simply 
because it has had a reformation, or 
arose out of the Reformation: A Church 
is truly Protestant when it recognizes 
that it always needs reformation; to be 
Protestant is to see the Church as under 
judgment—and this means the Church 
today as well as the Church of the six- 
teenth century. 

Thus the annual celebration of the 
Reformation should be an occasion not 
so much for rehearsing the failings of 
the pre-Reformation Western Church, 
as for facing honestly the failings of our 
Churches today. Especially is it impor- 
tant that we do so now, because with 
the renewed interest in religion today 
and the opportunity the Lord has given 
us to reap a great harvest for him, we 
need to be as sound and as effective as 
we can be. 


0, as we open ourselves to God's 
judgment to purge the Church, 
and to his grace to renew its life, let us 
look confidently toward the future. As 
we clo, let us remember in reverence and 
awe our forebears in the faith: The first 
Christians, who, with much less _tan- 
gible evidence for it than we have, 
nevertheless had utter confidence in the 
power of the gospel; the reformers of 
all ages who in their times reaffirmed 
the gospel; and all the saints, known 
and unknown, who have lived it out. 
Seeing we also are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses, let 
us lay aside every weight and the sin 
which does so easily beset us, and let 
us run with patience the race that is set 
before us, looking unto Jesus, the author 
and finisher of our faith. . . . (Hebrews 
12:1) 
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Mi INSIDE RUSSIA—Now that American 
church people are getting their first chance since 
before World War II to travel somewhat freely 
in the Soviet Union, we will be getting a more 
honest verdict on the strength of Christianity in 
Russia. One of the most cogent reports on this 
subject came last month from Eleanor Zelliot of 
Richmond, Indiana, associate editor of the Amer- 
ican Friend magazine, and one of six American 
Quakers who recently toured Russia. In summary, 
Miss Zelliot said that churches were tolerated in 
the U.S.S.R., but that the nation’s educational 
program was strictly antireligious. The claim 
that Russian city churches are crowded was true, 
she said, but she pointed out that Moscow—with 
a population of at least 4,000,000—has only about 
fifty-five houses of worship. And, although reli- 
gious groups talked constantly about peace, she 
added, “We had the distinct impression that it was 
only lip service in line with the official pronounce- 
ments.” Miss Zelliot described the Russians as 
“always strange, always hard to understand.” She 
also called them “kind, secure, and misinformed.” 





Mi PLUS AND MINUS-There was mixed 
news in the building field last month. On the 
plus side was a new church-building record. On 
the minus side was a new set of figures released 
by the Methodist Board of Temperance. Church 
construction set another new monthly record— 
$70,000,000—in September, the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor reported. The development 
was unexpected because building usually drops 
off in September due to inclement weather in 
Northern states. In the same month last year, $58,- 
000,000 worth of new construction was started. 
The record month pushed total construction by 
U.S. churches to $539,000,000 for the first nine 
months of 1955, an increase of $121,000,000 over 
last year's level. An estimate of $600,000,000 for 
church building made by government economists 
for this year apparently will be exceeded by a 
considerable margin. 

Church building, despite its record level, is 
“running a losing race with saloon building,” the 
Methodist Board of Temperance said. There are 
now 141,733 more bars, cocktail lounges, and 
liquor stores in the United States than churches, 
synagogues, and temples of all religious groups, 
the temperance group reported. 





It called attention to a report by the Internal 
Revenue Service that as of June 30 there were 
277,466 retail liquor and 164,323 retail beer deal- 
ers holding federal licenses, a total of 441,789 
establishments dispensing alcoholic beverages. On 
the other hand the number of houses of worship 
in the country totals 300,056, the board said. 


MB THIS MODERN WORLD-Dxr. William R. 
Cannon, dean of Atlanta's Candler School of 
Theology, has just returned to the United States 
from a unique four-year adventure which covered 
eight countries and more than 70,000 miles. Using 
the New Testament as his guide, Dr. Cannon has 
spent the past four summers retracing the jour- 
neys of the Apostle Paul. He is probably the only 
other person ever to make this complete tour. 
After completing the trip, which took him to 
Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Israel, Greece, Cyprus, 
Malta, Sicily, and Italy, he observed that in many 
ways Near East travel is more difficult now than 
in the time of Paul. “In Paul’s day the fine Roman 
roads connected the main cities, and in the Roman 
Empire there were no frontiers or travel restric- 
tions. Now you can’t even get from Jewish to Arab 
territory.” 





ME IN LINE OF DUTY-—Concerned about 
thoughtless driving, a California church posted 
this sign on its bulletin board: “Drive carefully 
—don’t insist upon your rites.” @ Also from Cali- 
fornia, a Presbyterian elder from the Glendale 
Church—Herman H. Wiebe—is being congratu- 
lated for helping to change an 1879 postal law 
which forbade second-class mailing privileges to 
church publications having more than 50 per cent 
local news on their pages. Now there’s no such 
limitation. 





® No wonder the church and the church school 
are growing more and more important in the 
United States. Eighty-five per cent of all juvenile 
delinquents come from homes where the parents 
have no church affiliation, says Indiana Judge 
John Gonas. And nearly 75 per cent-of all people 
who join a church on profession of faith, esti- 
mates National Council Secretary Dr, Gerald 
Knoff, come directly or indirectly through the 
church school. 
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U.S., Russian Churchmen 
To Exchange Visits 


Ranking American churchmen will be 
winging their way next year to Moscow 
for a firsthand inspection of Christianity 
in Russia. The trip became an apparent 
certainty last month when the General 
Board of the National Council of 
Churches approved exchange visits be- 
tween church leaders in this country and 
the Soviet Union. 

Proposed originally at the June meet- 
ing of the General Board, the plan for 
the trip has been under study by the 
National Council’s president, Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake, who is also the Presby- 
terian Church’s Stated Clerk. Dr. Blake 
said the idea of a two-way visit was 
suggested by Russian churchmen, who 
expressed the hope that they would not 
only receive a U.S. delegation but that 
Soviet church representatives would be 
invited to America. Present plans, how- 
ever, call for the initial visit to be made 
by the Russians in the early part of 1956, 
with the Americans going later in the 
year. 

Dr. Blake told the Board he had com- 
municated with Patriarch Alexei of Mos- 
cow on the original plan for sending 
a deputation of U.S. churchmen to 
Russia to consult with Christian leaders 
there. The Council president said he 
received a favorable reply from Metro- 
politan Nikolai of CKrutitsky and 
Kolomna, second-ranking prelate of the 
Moscow Patriarchate. Metropolitan Nik- 
olai suggested, he said, that Russian 
churchmen would be interested in visit- 
ing the United States. 

Dr. Blake also reported he had 
sounded out the State Department on the 
proposed visit by American churchmen 
to Russia, and it “raised no obstacle in 
principle.” The Russian delegation is 
expected to include Baptists, Lutherans, 
and other Protestant groups in the Soviet 
Union, as well as representatives of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. 


Senators Cancel Hearings 
On Religious Freedom 


A Senatorial subcommittee had the 
stage set last month for a complete re- 
view of constitutional rights—freedom of 
religion, speech, press, and assembly. 
Missouri Senator Thomas C. Hennings. 
Jr., had had his staff send questionnaires 
to leading American churchmen, asking 
them to list what they considered ‘iola- 
tions of the freedom of religion and what 
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As a prelude to possible U. S. visit, Russian churchmen here visit Scotland. The 
Soviets are standing in front of St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh (page 10). 


should be done to protect it. Shortly 
before the inquiry was to start, a com- 
mittee spokesman said returns were 
“pouring in.” Thus it was no surprise 
when, a few days later, Senator Hen- 
nings announced a postponement to per- 
mit more time for tabulating answers. 

That there might be another reason 
was indicated by Dr. Robert E. Van 
Deusen, Washington secretary for the 
National Lutheran Council. “The sub- 
committee staff,” he said. “has appar- 
ently concluded that the wide difference 
in viewpoint between Roman Catholic 
and Protestant leaders makes the subject 
of Church-State relationships too hot to 
handle in public hearings.” 

Protestant leaders, he continued, had 
pointed out to legislators they were tread- 
ing on highly controversial ground. He 
said a brief week of hearings would not 
be enough to cover adequately the 
basic problems raised in the question- 
naire to church leaders. Moreover, he 
said, the variety of convictions held by 
various Protestant Churches would make 
it necessary to hear representatives of 
many groups. “Protestant churchmen 
predicted the whole subject would be 
sensationalized by the press, rather than 
receiving the sober study and judgment 
it deserves,” he said. 

The Washington Post and Times- 
Herald. declaring the hearings “could 
hardly prove constructive.” added: “If 
American citizens have grievances aris- 
ing out of violation of their right to re- 
ligious freedom. the subcommittee 
certainly ought to hear them in due 
course. But there is certainly no wide- 
spread apprehension in the United 
States today concerning religious rights.” 
Apparently impressed with arguments 


such as these, the Hennings subcommit- 
tee last month canceled the portion of 
the hearings devoted to freedom of re- 
ligion. The chairman said his group will 
secure all the information it needs from 
the replies to 10,000 questionnaires. He 
set an October 22 deadline for tabulating 
results. 

In Pittsburgh, the General Board of 
the National Council of Churches took 
the opportunity to reassert the generally 
accepted Protestant view concerning 
Church-State relationships and civil lib- 
erties. 

A statement said: “The National 
Council of Churches holds the first 
clause of the First Amendment to the 
United States Constitution to mean that 
the Church and State shall be separate 
and independent as institutions, but to 
imply neither that the State is indifferent 
to religious interests nor that the Church 
is indifferent to civic and_ political 
issues.” 

In approving the statement, the Board 
also put the National Council on record 
again as defending the rights and liber- 
ties of cultural, racial, and religious mi- 
norities. “The insecurity of one menaces 
the security of all.” the statement said. 
“Christians must be especially sensitive 
to the oppression of minorities.” It called 
on the Churches “because of their con- 
cern for all human welfare” to resist 
every threat to freedom. 

At the same time, the statement 
warned that the exercise of both rights 
and liberties is subject to considerations 
of morality and to the maintenance of 
public order and of individual and col- 
lective security. “Religious and civil lib- 
erties are interdependent and therefore 
indivisible,” the statement added. 
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FIRST HOURS OF FREEDOM 


Sara Perkins Returns from China 





Sara Perkins, R.N., went to China as 
a Presbyterian missionary in 1926 where 
she remained until the invading Jap- 
anese interned her during World War 
Il in a former mission compound. There 
she remained for six months until her 
repatriation in 1943 aboard the Grips- 
holm. In 1946 she resumed for a short 
time her hospital duties in China, only 
to be imprisoned again, this time by the 
Communists. Last month Miss Perkins 
once more left her field of service, ex- 
pelled for the customary excuse, “spy- 
ing.” On hand to greet her was the 
Reverend Dr. Henry Little, Jr., Hong 
Kong acting field representative of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, who wrote 
the following account of Miss Perkins’s 
return to free dom. 
—THE EDITORS 


pe TERIAN missionary Sara Perkins 
emerged triumphantly from four and 
one half vears of imprisonment by the 
People’s Government of China, Tuesday 
afternoon. September twentieth. Repre- 
sentatives of the Board of Foreign Mis- 


near the border 


Kong and Communist 


MN ho met her 
Hong 


China could sense at once that she was 


SIOTHS 


between 


in sownd spiritual and physical health. 

The scene of the joyous reunion was 
the sunlit Hong Kong 
rural police station miles 
north of the city, where hopeful friends, 
reporters television 


Tic losure of al 
twenty-one 
and 


and movie 


cameramen representing the major news 
organizations were waiting for whoever 
might be released that day. At two- 
thirty, word was phoned from the border 
railway station, about two miles beyond, 
that two women missionaries, Miss Sara 
Perkins and Miss Dorothy Middleton, 
had crossed the border and been wel- 
comed by officers of the United States 
Consulate and American Red Cross. 

In half an hour the automobile bring- 
ing them turned into the police station. 
Miss Perkins was pale from long indoor 
confinement, but both she and Miss Mid- 
dleton, who served in China on inde- 
pendent support, walked firmly to the 
chairs placed facing the microphone and 
cameras. Miss Perkins was wearing a 
white cotton-voile embroidered dress 
which she later mentioned having 
bought in the Philippines twenty-five 
years ago on one of her voyages back to 
China. It was just one of numerous evi- 
dences of her unwavering belief in her 
release that she saved this dress for this 
occasion. 

Miss Perkins said later, “I want to tell 
my story, not in a spirit of revenge but 
of revelation”—and she made that spirit 
plain in her answers to reporters who 
questioned her for three quarters of an 
hour. One asked, “What is the first thing 
you want to do as you return to free- 
dom?” She answered, “I want to go to 
a Christian Church, and give thanks on 
my knees for God’s goodness and 


mercy.” And so she did, when she 
reached the city, offering her prayer on 
the steps of the simple chancel of the 
Union Church in Kowloon. 

Those who witnessed the news ses- 
sions on several previous days, when 
they had gone to the border in the hope 
of welcoming Miss Perkins, listened in- 
tently as she answered the queries put 
to prisoners released earlier: “Of what 
did the Communists accuse vou?” and 
“were you guilty?” To these Miss Per- 
kins answered firmly, “They accused me 
of spying, and I was never guilty.” 
(Later she added that once an officer 
in charge of one of her prison question- 
ings offered her lenient treatment if she 
would be “submissive” and confess, but 
if not, she would risk cruel treatment 
and possible death. She told him, “If 
vou shoot me, I will tell vou the truth; 
and if vou let me go to America tomor- 
row, I will still tell you the truth.”) 

When the news conference ended, her 
missionary friends helped Miss Perkins 
into the little Hong Kong field-office car, 
and brought her through the lovely New 
Territories mountain-and-seaside road 
to Kowloon. On the way she expressed 
surprise there were friends at the border 
to meet her. “I was thinking on the train 
from Canton this morning how I would 
manage the trip and my baggage from 
the border to Hong Kong.” She was also 
uncertain whether there would be a 
Presbyterian Board office in Hong Kong 
after the years of her separation from 
the world. 

During the hour-long ride she ex 
claimed over the greenness of the moun- 
tains. It seemed hard to adjust to the 
sight of open country following long 
months of confinement in a_ six-by 
twelve-foot prison cell, with only a view 
of brick walls. 

Presbyterians in Hong Kong had re 
served a hospital bed in the belief that 
Miss Perkins might require a period of 
complete rest. She rejected this idea vig 
orously, insisting that all she needed was 
a pair of spectacles and a little dental 
work. She demonstrated what she meant 
about the spectacles when she reached 
our Kowloon apartment where she re 
mained as a house guest until sailing 
for the United States on October 9% 
Placing before her eves and threading 
over her ears the makeshift combination 
of broken frames, unmatched lenses, and 
string which had served her for the 
three and a half vears after her regular 
glasses went to pieces, she gave a whim 
sical demonstration of how she had 
managed to read. It was, evident from 
her speech, gestures, and very blue 
eyes (which need glasses only for read- 
ing even at sixty-three vears of age) that 
her sense of humor had been preserved 
despite a tedious imprisonment. (Continued) 
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This year, hundreds of 
churches are looking forward 
to their loveliest Christmas, 
with a new Hammond Organ 
to give new glory to the music. 


There’s still time to 


Yours can be one of them— 
easier than you think. 


Send now for the free booklet offered below, and 
read over the novel plans used by other churches 
to raise an organ fund. Every one has worked for 
some church, and some of the plans are so simple, 
you can start them with little effort. You can raise 


H a Ij IT O f) d O Tt y afl can get your organ—plan for the rest 


These plans are yours without cost or obligation. 
Cut out the coupon now—every church committee 
can use this booklet! 


have a 


in your church 


Exclusive Features of the Hammond 


Only Hammond has the Harmonic Drawbars that 
give you thousands of rich, true church tones and 
variations at a flick of a finger. 


by Christmas 


Only a Hammond never needs tuning. Minimum up- 
keep. Little or no installation expense. 


And now Hammond adds beautiful tones like harp, 
chimes, bells, celeste and other percussion effects. 
All these can be introduced through Hammond's 
new “Touch-Response Percussion Controls,”* an ex- 
clusive feature which is found in no other organ 
at any price. 


Free booklet tells 49 tested ways 


to raise an organ fund quickly 


*The percussion tones are produced at the option of the player 
by playing any selected single note or full chord, in a detached 
manner, with a fingering pause of as little as 1 / 20th of a second. 


Low as $135 down for the Hammond 
Spinet Organ at most dealers 


Concert Model Hammond—For the 
church that wants the finest. Un- 
tivalled for versatility and response, 
range and richness of tone, variety 
and depth of expression. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


Church Model Hammond Orgen— An in- 
strument of astonishing power and 
beauty, with an enormous range of 
true church tones. For the average- 
to-large church. Easy to play. 


Spinet Model Hammond Orgen — Same 
marvelous tone as in the larger mod- 
els, yet compact and low in cost. Per- 
fect for small churches, chapels and 
Sunday Schools. 





1 Organ Cx 
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4213 W. Diversey Avenne, Chicago $9, Mlinois 
Without obligation, send “49 Tested Plans to Raise a 


Name 


CHOICE OF OVER 37,000 CHURCHES 
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Address 


Church Organ Fund” and full information on the 
Hammond Organ. [)I would also like a free showing 
of Hammond's new movie, “Music for our Church.” 
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NEWS 


New spectacles were provided in 
twenty-four hours. The dental work is 
underway. A general medical check-up 
remains to be scheduled. Acquiring a 
new United States passport and small- 
pox vaccination are errands which, to- 
gether with reading the many messages 
of welcome and thanksgiving from home, 
and requests for visits with friends, ad- 
mirers, and reporters, occupy her time. 
Meanwhile she thankfully revels in the 
delights of a variety of food, a bath tub, 
and a mattress bed, making it plain that 
these are in contrast to the monotony of 
prison rather than to severe abuse or a 
starvation diet. She testifies freely that 
the food in prison was sufficient, the 
quarters kept clean, and her treatment 
indifferent at worst. 

Miss Perkins is not given to weeping. 
Only once since her release have tears 
been seen to come to her eves. That was 
at the luncheon table when baked ham 
and pineapple salad were quite in- 
nocently served. She explained that her 
constant prison praver to her Lord was 
that he might provide the food which she 
needed for life; keep it untainted, so 
she might not be ill from it; then let her 
forget the matter. 

“Just once or twice I let my mind 
run on what I would have to eat if I 
could, and it was baked ham and pine- 
apple salad with a cherry on it.” And 
there it all was, complete with the 
cherry. To her it was surplus goodness. 

Reflecting on her imprisonment. Miss 
Perkins feels it filled two important pur- 
poses. “It served as a discipline for me. 
and it showed my captors the kind of 
spiritual support a Christian has in 
crises.” —Henry Litt te, Jr. 


Presbyterians, Anglicans 
Discuss Unity 


One of the most significant Church- 
unity meetings of the twentieth century 
took place early this month in Edin- 
burgh. Scotland. No specific decisions 
concerning unity were made, no actions 
taken. but there was every indication 
that definite progress had been made. 

The principals were official represent- 
itives of Presbyterian and Anglican 
Churches in Scotland and England who 
held discussions looking toward “inter- 
communion leading on to full unity.” 
Present at the conference were delegates 
from the Church of England, the Church 
of Scotland (Presbyterian), the Epis- 
copal (Anglican) Church in Scotland, 
and the Presbyterian Church in Eng- 
land 

After the sessions. a brief report on 
the meeting was issued by the Anglican 
Information Board. It noted that at past 
conferences the representatives of the 
four Churches had “explored and regis- 
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tered substantial agreements already 
existing in their faith, doctrine. and 
practice” and had “declared their inten- 
tion eventually to propose further steps 
toward union.” At the Edinburgh meet- 
ing, the report said, they therefore “pro- 
ceeded to consider the difficult matters 
in regard to which there is a present 
divergence. 

“Spokesmen of the four Churches,” 
the report continued. “suggested 
changes which, in their estimation, 
would be needed in the Churches of the 
other tradition and what changes in the 
constitution and practice of their own 
Church would be required if the goal 
of intercommunion, leading to full unity, 
is to be reached. 

“The discussions came closer to grips 
with essential problems than at any pre- 
vious meeting, and it is hoped that, after 
further meetings, it may be possible to 
submit for the consideration of the au- 
thorities of the four Churches a proposal 
directed toward achievement of fuller 
unity in accordance with the mind of 
Christ.” 

Fellowship discussions between the 
Church of England and the Church of 
Scotland were instituted in 1932, sus- 
pended two years later, and resumed 
in 1950, They have been joined in recent 
years by the Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land and the Presbyterian Church in 
England. 


Argentine Protestants 
Issue Call to Prayer 


Here is the first on-the-spot report 
from PRESBYTERIAN LIFE’s Argentine 
correspondent on the new era in that 
strife-torn land. —THE EDITORS 


More than a month has passed since 
the former government broadcast its 
dramatic appeal to the rebel command 
for a cease-fire and a negotiated peace. 
This meant the end of the Peron era, 
and brought great rejoicing to a consid- 
erable sector of the people. On the Wed- 
nesday and Thursday after the peace 
there was frenzied rejoicing in the streets 
of Buenos Aires. On Friday a huge multi- 
tude crowded into the city’s Plaza del 
Mavo to greet the provisional president. 
General Lonardi. at the beginning of his 
regime. Those present were well-dressed 
and orderly—a marked contrast to the 
mobs at Peron’s rallies. 

The cost to Argentina has been high. 
Uncounted hundreds of human lives 
have been snuffed out, and some Argen- 
tine mothers are still waiting anxiously 
to hear about the fate of their soldier 
sons. This has been a bitter fratricidal 
strife of brother against brother. Prob- 
ably the exact number of dead will 
never be known. 

What concerns us all, now that the 


first wave of elation has passed, is thy 
peace has not vet come to Argentina 
The laboring classes have reacted vio 
lently to the bloody victory of Peron; 
opponents. For a week now we hay 
experienced riots and disorders in work. 
ing-class districts in the capital ané 
suburbs. Heavily armed military ang 
police units patrol the streets. Worker 
in the southern suburbs have sabotaged 
railway lines, wrecked buses, and fough; 
back government troops with machine 
gun fire. The number of dead continue 
to increase. Many people feel that with. 
in a few days the government forces wil 
extinguish the last flames of “Peronista’ 
resistance, but others look for renewed 
disorders. 

Dr. George Howard, retired Meth 
odist minister and continental evangelist 
of his Church, an Argentine who has 
lived in Montevideo for several veay 
and is a keen student of the River Plate 
situation, broadcast from an Uruguayan 
radio station last month to remind the 
people of certain facts: The army ele 
vated Peron to power, and now the same 
army has overthrown him and brought 
others into high places. How can the 
army be democratic, he asked, when the 
very genius of military life is the antith- 
esis of democracy? He also pointed out 
that the Roman Church had supported 
Peron, and now was supporting the new 
government. This led him to observe 
that the Latin American Roman Church 
does not know anything about democ 
racy, either. 

In the face of the tense, divided sitv- 
ation among the Argentine people, the 
Confederation of Evangelical Churches 
of the River Plate, encompassing more 
than 250,000 Protestants, has issued a 
call to prayer and penitence which says 
in part: “We ought to humble ourselves 
before our God and Lord for that which 
we as a Church did not or could not de 
to help avoid some of the many evil 
that have fallen upon us in this crucial 
hour for the republic. In a spirit of 
prayer we share with our brothers the 
affliction of our people. We entreat the 
consolation of the Almighty for all those 
who bemoan the loss of dear ones, and 
we urge all to evidence their desire for 
concord and fraternity by forgetting past 
insults and bitterness. so that peace ma! 
reign in our hearts, and that the nation 
may go forward with dignity among the 
people of the world, in the path of pro 
ductive labor and the practice of the 
Christian virtues.” 

An epoch of tyranny, oppression, and 
bloodshed has ended with the flight of 
Peron to Paraguay. Loyal Argentines 
and lovers of democracy everywhere 
hope that an era of liberty is at hand. 
General Lonardi’s government has made 
high-sounding promises, with apparen! 
sincerity. But the‘future is uncertain. 
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The President and His Pastor 


One of the first persons Mrs. Eisenhower 


turned to when her husband was stricken was 


the Rev. Edward Elson, the dedicated man who 


tior 


"ministers to the spiritual needs of the President. 


Collier's tells the warm, human story of Collier's 


the relationship between the President and 


the Pastor of Washington’s histori November Lth Issue 
sila Praline et sa BP on sale October 27th 
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NEWS: A SPECIAL REPORT 





hy a Church Hospital res 
Why a Church Hospital? 
patier 

“In hospitals they treat you like a = “ 

machine sent in to the repair shop.” aistic 

“They blow reveille at six in the hat 

morning and schedule your day like : “i 

basic training in the Army.” " 

“Does the patient have the right to tom 

know what's wrong with him or how hott 

long he’s likely to be laid up? No—they _ 

either evade your questions, or answer ie 

in medical jargon they know you can't o- 

understand.” — : ; we 
We've all heard these, and other, all ve 
criticisms of hospitals. Even allowing they 
a discount for the natural touchiness of — 
ill people and their anxious friends, it’s and b 
true that some overworked hospital calls 1 
staffs do tend to forget that the object the de 
of all their labors is human beings. In 7 
the past few years many hospitals have — 
put forth earnest and effective efforts — 
At Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia, physicians remove obstruction in mitral ties gua side of tribut 
valve of the heart. Chart (upper right) is X-ray of patient, a guide in surgery. Some hospitals, of course, have ab contir 
wavs made a point of treating patients they 
like human beings. One of these is Phila- hospit 
delphia’s Presbyterian Hospital, which The 
at the present time is conducting a four- hospit 
million-dollar building and improve- the re 
ment campaign. When you talk with persot 
patients about their impressions of the becon 
hospital, the most oft-recurring word is a mec 
friendliness. emplo 
Partly because a factor in physical patier 
recovery is a patient's “feeling tone,” thirty. 

partly because “this hospital started as the . 
a Christian institution, and we've always with t 
held to Christ’s way of dealing with hospit 
people as our unattainable ideal,” Pres- The 
byterian has been in the vanguard in feelin; 
developing ways to make patients feel IS beg 
cared-about, as well as cared-for. nursir 
A patient is hardly inside the door of Ni 
when he is greeted by the hostess, Miss schoo! 
Annie L. Davies. Miss Davies stays with applic 
the patient until he’s met the people In the 
with whom he'll be dealing and is com- 60 pe 

fortably settled in his room. She takes given 

messages for friends or relatives, an- tions, 
swers questions about the hospital for girls 

the patient or anyone accompanying basis 

him. And as she is herself medically Bible 
trained, Miss Davies can spot the pa- trainin 
tients who need an immediate sedative, sonne 
or ought not to be kept waiting in the psych 
lobby while a room is prepared. troub! 
All in-patients get a copy of a little high ¢ 
hook, Information for Patients, packed of me 
with amusing cartoons and useful facts ence | 
about Presbyterian. The hospital re- Thi 
ceived high praise for this book in an ing ¢ 

editorial in the Journal of the American from 
Medical Association, which stated that receiv 
the book “does much to put the patient, treate 
Recovering rapidly after above operation, Mr«. Bernice Smith i« tested by electro- his familv, and his quests at ease.” tainec 
eardiograph technician Katherine L. Brown. Mra. Smith was flown from Orlando, A standard target of hospital critics sentet 
Florida. for surgery by a famed heart «peciali<t on Presbyterian Hospital staff. is always the medls. Of course, even ing tl 
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Presbyterian won't serve a porterhouse 
to a man with a broken jaw, but each 
atient is interviewed by the dietician 
on his floor about his likes and dislikes 
in food. Subject to doctors’ orders, the 
dieticians do their best to serve patients 
what they would order in a good res- 
taurant. 

Chaplain Robert G. Foulkes and As- 
sistant Chaplain Samuel Lindamood, 
both Presbyterian ministers and full. 
time employees of the hospital, and 
Deaconess Bessie Buchanan visit the 
patients, offering devotional reading to 
all who want it, and any kind of help 
they are able to give. Often, by com- 
municating with a patient's home churcl 
and by writing letters or making phone 
calls for him, they are able to diminish 
the depressing sense of isolation so many 
hospitalized a are bound to feel. 

The social service department at 
Presbyterian works with all kinds of 
home-and-family problems that con- 
tribute to or arise from illness, often 
continuing to aid patients months after 
they have been discharged from the 
hospital. 

The difficulty of keeping a modern 
hospital a warmly human place—and 
the reason so many become cold and im- 
personal—is that modern medicine has 
become so complex. Presbyterian is only 
a medium-sized hospital, but it has 565 
employees, an average of two for each 
patient, 200 visiting staff physicians, and 
thirty-five resident physicians. In a week, 
the average patient comes in contact 
with twenty-two persons attached to the 
hospital. 

The task of preventing patients from 
feeling like gadgets on an assembly line 
is begun with the nurses. In spite of the 
nursing shortage, ge Sos ty School 
of Nursing can be selective, for the 
school regularly receives twice as many 
applications as can be accommodated. 
In their junior year the students (about 
60 per cent are Presbyterian girls) are 
given a thorough course in human rela- 
tions, designed “to keep idealistic young 
girls soft-boiled.” And for the religious 
basis of human relations, a thirty-hour 
Bible course is required. Later in-service 
training taken by nurses and other per- 
sonnel includes a course taught by a 
psychiatrist on how to get along with 
troubled people. And in the hospital's 
high command, the human relations side 
of medical work is a frequent confer- 
ence topic. 

That all this emphasis is not unavail- 
ing can be seen from a recent report 
from Blue Cross: Of 400 questionnaires 
received from subscribers who had been 
treated at Presbyterian, only three con- 
tained complaints, and forty-one bore 
sentences gratuitously written in, prais- 
ing the hospital. Medical visitors from 
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Income for Your Dependents and 
Support for Your Church—with 
DOUBLE-DUTY DOLLARS 


Your dollars do double duty when 
you have a Life Income Plan for your 
dependents with the Foundation of 
the Presbyterian Church. First, they 
bring income to your dependents for 
life; second, they give support to 
your Church forever after. 

The way to set up such a plan is 
to make a bequest in your will to the 
Foundation, specifying that the in- 
come from the bequest go to your 
dependents as long as they live, then 
to the Church thereafter. 

When the Foundation receives 
your bequest, it will be invested in its 
Combined Trust Fund along with 
other gifts to the Church. This is a 
balanced, diversified fund of com- 
mon and preferred stocks, govern- 
ment and corporate bonds which pays 
a high rate of income consistent with 


safety. 
INCOME FOR THE FUTURE 


Invested in this Fund, your bequest 
earns income year after year (some 
gifts in the Fund have been earning 
steadily for over 150 years). The 
net income goes to your dependents 
for the rest of their lives, then comes 
to the Church. 

Under this plan you get double 
satisfaction in knowing that your de- 


“To serve || the Church 
eee 


in all § its work 





pendents will receive regular income 
and that your influence will be felt 
years from now — even centuries — 
through your support of the Church’s 
continuing Christian programs. 


SAVINGS FOR 
YOUR ESTATE 


The government encourages this kind 
of giving by granting certain tax 
benefits which make the net cost to 
you less than the actual value of 
your bequest. Depending on the ages 
of your dependents, part of your be- 
quest is exempt from estate taxes. 
In very large estates, this may serve 
to reduce considerably the tax to be 
paid on the remainder. 

If you own real estate or securities 
which have increased greatly in value 
since you acquired them, you may 
also save on the capital gains tax by 
bequeathing them to the Church, in- 
stead of making a cash bequest. In 
this way your estate pays no tax on 
the increase in worth, but your de- 
pendents and your Church receive 
income based on the full value. 

To find out how you can get the 
double satisfaction of providing for 
your dependents and your Church 
through the Foundation’s Life In- 
come Plan for your dependents, send 
in the coupon below. 


THE FOUNDATION 
of The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


Huscu Ivan Evans, Director 





The Foundation of the Presbyterian Church, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please tell me more about the Foundation’s Life Income Plan for my dependents. 
I would like to know how it may provide income for my wife [1], husband [], 


son(s) [[], daughter(s) [1] or others [}. 


NAME. 
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COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 

TRAINING—2 & 4-year programs 
MACALESTER COLLEGE %;,P2".5 
UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 
ganicaliy Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
“WHITWORTH COLLEGE = Feyndes 
Warren. Pr 

WOMEN’S COLLEGE 





FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 
COE’S campus is nationally known 
Classes limited in size, so ai! stu- 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.O.TC TEACHER 
for grade schoo! teaching. 4-year 
for high school. 5-year special certificates in music. 
physical education. A Presbyterian-afliliated Libera! 
Arts College 
Ww + | i j Director of COE COLLEGE 
Admissions Cedar Rapids, lowa 
St. Paul 5 
Coeducationa!, fully accredited, balanced curriculum 
in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, pre-profes- 
sional courses, teaching (Kindergarten, primary and 
high school), business administration, journalism 
with emphasis on Christian citizenship 
Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Pre- 
paring students for teaching, business, professions, 
with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 
ns Office, University of Dubuque, Dubuque. ta. 
WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , Fos"2e4 
credited. Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law pre-engi- 
neering, pre-ministeria!, and other pre-professions 
“The Friendly College noted for community serv- 
ice. Write Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynes- 
burg. Pa. 
Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre-professiona! 
training Beautiful suburban pine-clad campus 
Friendly atmosphere. Vital Christian atmosphere 
Reasonable tuition rates. Write today! Prank F 
id Sook Washington 
LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
A well established, well equipped, and nationally 
known four year Presbyterian College for women. 
Founded 1827. For catalog and information write 
y & + President, e e issour! 
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NEWS 


other hospitals comment on the absence, 
at Presbyterian, of “hospital spastics”— 
personnel whose nervous systems and 
dispositions are ruined by the tensions 
and agitation of hospital work. 

One mother with a little girl in the 
children’s ward—her husband a profes- 
sor of medicine in another state, herself 
a graduate nurse—says that she came 
to Presbyterian “mentally armed to the 
teeth against deplorable conditions” she 
had seen in other hospitals where the 
patient “was treated as an intruder and 
a nuisance.” But after a few hours at 
Presbyterian, “my initial antagonism 
melted, and I relaxed.” She later wrote 
a long letter of praise for the care given 
her daughter. 

Another patient remarked about the 
“wonderful esprit de corps—real dedica- 
tion to service from student nurses up 
to supervisors.” And as the lady whose 
picture appears on page 26, Mrs. Ber- 
nice Smith, noted, “When you're sick, 
it’s so important to know that people 
care how vou feel instead of just doing 
a job.” —James W. HorrMan 


The Children of Goddelau: 
Born to Be Forgotten 


In the little town of Goddelau in Hes- 
sen in 1533, through the good offices of 
Philipp the Generous, the Hessian ruler, 
a charter was drawn up establishing a 
hospital for the care of the mentally ill. 

This act of mercy occurred in a world 
that still put the insane on public display 
and treated them as beasts. With re- 
markable tolerance for the time, Philipp 
established a living for both a Protestant 
and a Catholic pastor, that patients in 
Philipps-Hospital at Goddelau might 
have ample provision for their spiritual 
needs. 

Now a new page in the four-century 
history of Philipps-Hospital is being 
written by a young Dutch reformer 
supported by the World Council of 
Churches. Tom Mutters was trained as 
a teacher in The Netherlands. When the 
International Refugee Organization was 
ended in 1951, he was asked to assume 
responsibility for one of the less publi- 
cized of the many refugee problems. 
This was the problem of the future of 
mentally retarded refugee children. 
These children were considered uned- 
ucable. Their parents were dead or un- 
known, or had emigrated without them. 

There are eighty children at Philipps- 
Hospital—eighty out of the approxi- 
mately three-to-four-thousand mentally 
retarded refugee children in Germany. 
But the work done with these eighty 
shows what possibilities exist for others. 

“One of the children, a thirteen-year- 
old Ukrainian girl, was considered un- 





able to attend lessons,” Tom Mutters 


recalls. “In a half-year period this 
could read and write simple exereig 
and do her ciphering lessons in a satj 
factory way. 

“The educational problem with 
children in institutions is the difficyh 
in finding a satisfactory substitute 
good parental care, especially in ingj 
tutions where due to shortage of pe 
sonnel nobody has time for them,” sq 
the social worker from Holland who 
as parent, teacher, and guardian. 

“Education can only be successful 
the child has confidence in his edu, 
tor, and this can be attained only iff 
latter is able to substitute in every 
spect for the lack of parental love a 
care. In particular this applies to th 
psychopathic children.” 

The majority of the eighty cannot ts 
They cannot understand when they a 
spoken to. Most of them have physic 
defects to add to their mental lad 
Arms or legs are paralyzed or atrophied 
In some cases, blindness or deafness o 
nervous or muscular symptoms accom 
pany mental retardation. 

Tom Mutters stands beside the 
of one of the many idiots in a large wail 
While he explains the background anf 
the technical details of the case, 
gently caresses the cheek of the tin 
patient. The small face loses for a me 
ment the vacant, meaningless stare, ané 
a smile comes over it as the child nestle 
against the familiar hand. 

The gentle, consecrated spirit of t 
leader is contagious. Nurses who wer 
at their wits’ end under the old orde 
now understand the meaning of thei 
work. They work ten-hour shifts of th 
most concentrated attention, for they 
must do all the thinking for their charges 
guiding even their simplest acts. 

The old building devoted to mental) 
retarded children has been completeh 
renovated by IRO funds plus a gener 
ous grant from German authorities. The 
children are segregated not simply by 
sex but also in accordance with theij 
particular type of case. Violet rays pur 
ify the air of the rooms. Sunlamps p 
vide the benefits of sunrays even whe# 
winter keeps the children indoors. Toy 
and play equipment, even two ponies 
are now part of the daily lives 
Philipps-Hospital children. 

All this is made possible by consider 
able cooperation. IRO and UNREF 
funds form a good foundation. The Ger 
man state provides a DM 6.50 per diem 
for each afflicted child. The World Cour 
cil of Churches has helped with equip 
ment as well as with its sponsorship 
Tom Mutters. Clothing and shoes cor 
from The Netherlands, Sweden, and th 
U.S.A. An American Negro battali¢ 
stationed nearby and the Rhein-Mai 


Women Welfare*Unit have contributed 
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‘Yom Mutters, World Council of Churches social worker at Philipps-Hospital, God- 


delau, Germany, with one of eighty mentally deficient refugee children he cares for. | 


generously. Two of the outstanding 
child-psychiatrists of Germany, profes- 
sors at the University of Marburg, have 
given counsel and advice. 

There is more to be done. Tom Mut- 
ters dreams of the possibility of a 
special home for the educable refugee 
children among the thousands of men- 
tally retarded still in camps. Such a 
home has been suggested for the Mar- 
burg area, where the help of interested 
professors and students is available. 

Tom Mutters has that mental 
cases must be the concern of the whole 
community. “And maybe our example 
in looking after these most pitiable chil- 
dren who are condemned to live in a 
blind alley will cause others to adopt 
amore humane attitude toward the men- 
tally ill.” —Hanroip BONELL 


The Turkish Riots: 
Apathy After Agony 
To most Americans, 
screens and radios had been full of news 
about shooting in the Holy Land, war- 
fare in North Africa, and unrest in Ar- 
gentina, the early September events in 
Istanbul, Turkey, part 


said 


whose television 


seemed minot 
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of a general post-Geneva uneasiness in 
the free world. 

Those who heard or read about the 
Turkish riots against Greeks and Greek 
property in Istanbul probably realized 
that the outbreaks were the result of 
the three-way political dispute over Cy- 
prus. Ethically and traditionally Greek. 
Cyprus is a British Crown Colony. For 
some time, Cypriots have been agitating 
for reunion with Greece. The island has 
a substantial Turkish minority which op- 
poses reunion with Greece. 

But what was not realized—mainlv be- 
cause it was not adequately reported- 
the fact that the rioters burned, 
stoned, bombed, and ransacked dozens 
of Orthodox churches during the short 
but bloody uprising. Istanbul is the 
headquarters for the Ecumenical Patri- 
archate, spiritual center of 250 million 
members of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. The mobs knew that the Greeks 
belonged to this bodv, and by the time 
that the 
Orthodox churches was conservativels 
estimated at than hundred 
million dollars. 

Early last month the General Board of | 
the National Council of Churches asked 


Was 


rioting had ended. damage to 


more one 
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The Perfect Gift 
| FOOT FREE SLEEP 


he pleasure of refreshi: werent oor: 
} + eR sleepers love this omering BLANK 
PORT because it neatly ay the covers for marvelous 
+ comfort. With your feet 
free, tensions vanish — you relax and sleep better. Fits 
any bed. Arms fold flat "Saring day. A perfect gift for 
invalids, aged and arthri a Money . 
Immediate  Galivery. Send only $3.9g Plus 25 postage. 
~ . 450, New Providence, J 
New Jersey 
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Ends bending and stooping 


New handy ees Ras attaches to any basket 
—BRINGS YOUR WORK PROPER HEIGHT. 
ELIMINATES PAINFUL BACK STRAIN! Use for 
washing, ironing. etc. On or off.in seconds. Weighs 
only 14 ozs. Made of sturdy steel. 
Folds for storage. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. Rush $1.00 to C. C. Manu- * 00 
facturing Co., Dept. PL-105, 4450 PPD 





YES, 100 TOY SOLDIERS FOR $1.00 
To introduce our line of molded plastic toys, well 
ship you 100 Toy Soldiers for only $1. This big 
colorful assortment includes 4 Riflemen, 8 Machine- 
gunners. 8 Sharpshooters, 4 Infantrymen, 8 Officers, 
8 Cannon, 4 Bazookamen, 4 Marksmen, 4 Tanks, 
4 Trucks, 4 Jeeps, 4 Battleships, 4 Cruisers, 4 Sail- 
ors, 8 WAVE'’s, 8 WAC's. 4 Bombers and 8 Jet 
Planes. Each toy is completely assembled, designed 
to scale and measures up to 4%)”. Order several 
sets NOW: they'll keep your kiddies busy for hours 
Send $1.00 plus 25c for postage and handling for 
each set of 100 toys to— 
TOWER PRESS. INC. 


Lynn, Mass. 


READY FOR ASSEMBLY 
IN THREE SIZES 


Put it together yourself 
and Savel! Packaged com 
plete with easy = instruc 
tions. Made of finest New 
Zealand soft lamb, chrome 
tanned for extra strength 
in beautiful peor! white 
cut m Easy to clean, Mokes on 
MOCCASIN ottractive, inexpensive gift 
Small, Medium and lorge—Specify size. Only 50c 
ppd. Profitable re-sole item ot $4.50 per dozen ppd 
Write for Free 64 Page Leathercroft 
Catalog and Instruction Book 
TANDY LEATHER CO. (Since 1919) 
P. ©. Box 791-CZ Fort Worth 1, Texas 




















Ten thousand persons, mostly Protestants and Masons, staged a peaceful protest 
last month in Manila, claiming that a recent government order authorizing religi- 
ous instruction during school hours was unconstitutional. President Magsaysay 
promised the marchers that the justice secretary would render an opinion soon. 





its international affairs department to 
continue to arouse concern for the plight 
of the Greek minority in Turkey. The 
Turkish government assured the Eastern 
Orthodox Church that it would rebuild 
the Church’s property destroyed or dam- 
aged in the rioting. Offerings were taken 
in Orthodox parishes in Greece for re- 
habilitation work. 

But while all of this constructive eff- 
fort was being expended with little or no 
fanfare, New York’s Archbishop Michael, 
head of the Greek Orthodox Church in 
North and South America, and a co- 
president of the World Council of 
Churches, made very clear an important 
point: that the press of the United States 
and Canada apparently wants to ignore 
reports of religious persecution in coun- 
tries connected with the Western de- 
fense alliances. 

Speaking at a banquet in his honor in 
Toronto, the prelate said that eighty out 
of eighty-five Greek Orthodox churches 
were burned to the ground by anti-Greek 
mobs in Istanbul, Turkey, on September 
6, “but nobody over here seems to care 
One Orthodox priest was burned alive.” 
he said. “Others attacked and 
thousands of Christian homes were 
burned down by the rioters. But the 
press on this side of the ocean remained 
quiet about it.” 


were 


As the large audience of Greek-Cana- 
dians sat in hushed silence. Archbishop 
Michael said: “Since it all happened in 
a country which is allied with the West, 


30) 


nobody took any interest.”Communist 
persecution of the Churches has been 
inhuman and cruel, he added, but the 
persecution by the Turks was just as bad. 
“When Communist mobs tore an arm 
off a religious statue in Hungary once,” 
the archbishop said, “the entire Western 
press was up in arms. But not one paper 
has protested against the most recent 
mass desecration.” He pleaded for help 
from Canadians and Americans of Greek 
descent for victims of the attacks. 


Macalester Receives 
Ancient Choir Music 


Presbyterian-related Macalester Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minnesota, last month was 
one of six Church educational institu- 
tions receiving centuries-old pages from 
church music books of Spanish choirs. 
The large parchment panels, with words 
in hand-lettered ecclesiastical Latin, are 
gifts of a Los Angeles businessman, 
Stanley Slotkin. The pages, dating from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, 
are being distributed to schools and art 
centers in thirty-two cities. 

Each page of parchment measures 
twenty-five and one half inches by thirtv- 
six inches, weighs about six ounces, and 
is valued at about $1,000. Mr. Slotkin 
discovered the parchments on a State 
Department mission to Spain he made in 
1954 to help rehabilitate the country’s 
woodworking industry. 


Of People and Places 


PASTOR ACCEPTS CALL TO FRANCE 


Last month the Reverend Dale D. 
Gorman of Chula, Missouri, recently or- 
dained to the ministry of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A., sailed to take up 
his duties as pastor of a Reformed 
church near Bordeaux, France. Mr. Gor- 
man is the first minister of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. to hold ministerial 
membership in two denominations under 
a 1955 ruling of the Church’s General 
Assembly. 


BIG HELP FROM SMALL CHURCH 

“No light can shine unless it has oil 
or power.” This appeared in a circular 
distributed in the Elmira Federated 
Church, Neponset, Illinois (the Rever- 
end James Stanton Bair, pastor). The 
circular appealed for donations of cloth- 
ing, furniture, and useful housekeeping 
articles, which would be sent to the Bea- 
con Neighborhood House in Chicago. 

The director of Beacon House, the 
Reverend Raymond R. Day, had pre- 
viously told a Westminster Fellowship 
Rally at Elmira Church of the work he 
does in a slum area undergoing major 
redevelopment. More than 1,000 arti- 
cles of clothing were gathered; the entire 
load totaled 3,000 pounds. A member 
of the church hauled the truckload of 
goods free of charge to Chicago, where 
the articles were subsequently sold at 
a rummage sale for the benefit of the 
Beacon Neighborhood House. 


MISSION TO ALASKA 

This month twenty-one Presbyterian 
ministers from twelve states visited 
Alaska on a nine-day evangelistic ‘mis- 
sion to the Presbyterian churches there. 
Three additional days were spent visit- 
ing missions stations as far north as Fair- 
banks. Upon arrival, the team deployed 
to seventeen widely separated commu- 
nities for periods of visitation and 
preaching. The cost of the trip in each 
case was underwritten by members of 
the minister’s home church. 


HISTORIC CHURCH 
CLEARS DEBT 

The highlight of a historical pageant 
presented by members of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, New Rochelle, New 
York (the Reverend Thomas S. Gee, 
pastor), was the burning of the mort- 
gage. First Church, which recently 
merged with an Italian-American con- 
gregation, traces its historv to the found- 
ing of New Rochelle by French Hugue- 
nots. From that beginning, twenty-three 
nationalities comprise the congregation, 
and these were represented in the pa- 
geant by Sunday-school children dressed 
in costumes of foreign countries. 
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PRESIDENT’S PASTOR 

The current (November 11th) issue 
of Collier’s magazine contains an article 
describing the relationship between 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
his pastor, Dr. Edward L. R. Elson of 
the National Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (see P.L., May 2, 1953). 


IMPRESSIVE ‘‘PRESBYTEERS” 

Every six weeks a new class of officers, 
many of whom are married, enters train- 
ing at the Bartow Air Base near Winter 
Haven, Florida, The base chaplain sends 
the names of all of the Presbyterian 
young men to the Reverend Robert B. 
Hamilton, pastor of the First Presbyter- 
ian Church in Winter Haven, who gives 
the list to the “Presbyteers,” a young 
adult group in the church. These young 
people visit the trainees in their homes, 
invite them to worship in their church 
and to take part in other activities. 

The Presbyteers, the fourth such 
group organized by Dr. and Mrs. Ham- 
ilton in as many churches, was formed 
seven years ago with nine members. To- 
day the membership is 160. Monthly 
meetings are held, during which pro- 
fessional, business, and civic leaders ad- 
dress the group. The Presbyteers sponsor 
the church nursery; distribute baskets 
to the needy at Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas; conduct religious services in and 
give parties for the residents of a Chris- 
tian Retirement Home; visit shut-ins; 
and provide transportation for elderly 
people to church services and activities. 

A major project in which the Presby- 
teers share is the support of the Rever- 
end Jose A. Chao of Taguasco, Cuba, the 
missionary supported by First Church. 
This year the Presbyteers provided trans- 
portation for Mr. Chao to Winter Haven. 
As a result of his visit, the Presbyteers 
are raising a fund to help erect a new 
church for Mr. Chao’s congregation. 


DR. BUTTRICK’S SUCCESSOR 
ANNOUNCED 


This month the Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City, ap- 
proved a call to the Reverend Dr. David 
H.C. Read of Edinburgh, Scotland, as 
preaching minister. Later the Presbytery 
of New York took favorable action, mak- 
ing the call official. Dr. Read will suc- 
ceed Dr. George A. Buttrick, now 
Professor of Christian Morals at Har- 
vard University. 

Dr. Read has been chaplain to the 
University of Edinburgh since 1949, and 
is also chaplain to Queen Elizabeth in 
Scotland. He is known in Canada, Aus- 
tralia and the United States through his 
lecturing. He is the author of six books, 
numerous articles, and book reviews; 
and broadcasts regularly over the British 
Broadcasting Corporation network. 
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Non-tarnishing GOLD OUTLINE 
—an exclusive CUTHBERTSON 


PARAMENTS 


with exclusive CUTHBERTSON non-tarnishing 
GOLD OUTLINE EMBROIDERY 


Quality materials and skilled workmanship which dis- 
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manufacturer-to-you savings up to 30%. Just send your 
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“AMERICA’S FOREMOST CREATOR OF OUTDOOR CHRISTMAS “DISPLAYS'*— 
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The theme and reason for Christmas has been big yg 


handpainted in glorious beauty. Building 8 feet wide and 
6 feet high. Palm trees 7 feet high. Easily assembled—complete 
with night lighting units. Price to churches only $199.00 complete. 


$90.00 less than ever offered before. Shipped express—shipping 


charges collect. Send check or money order now for prompt delivery 
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The 
human being 
is a mind 





Directing the body and informing the 
spirit, the mind which develops with 
a love of truth is a powerful force for 
good in today’s world. 


YOUR PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGES offer 
young people an unrivaled opportu- 
nity for healthy, all-around intellectual 
development. They offer broad pro- 
grams in the liberal arts and sciences. 
Their classes are small, assuring close 
attention to the individual. They are 
dedicated to the search for truth in a 
Christian context. 
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Division of Higher Education 
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NEWS 


ANNIVERSARIES 
NOTED 


The First Presbyterian Church of Mil- 
ton, North Dakota (the Reverend W. 
L. T. Patteson, pastor), recently hon- 
ored Miss Euphemia Matheson for more 
than fifty vears as a teacher in the church 
school. Miss Matheson also served as 
secretary-treasurer of the school for 
twenty-one years and as president of the 
Ladies’ Aid for fourteen vears. For 
twenty-five years she reported commu- 
nity news to the county newspaper. 
Among the many greetings she received 
were those from the White House and 
from the governor of North Dakota. 

This month marked the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the ordination to the min- 
istry of the Reverend R. J. Williams of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. Dr. Williams, 
now retired, was for thirty vears pastor 
of the Ebenezer Welsh Presbyterian 
Church of Scranton. He continues his 
ministry by serving as interim pastor for 
vacant churches. 

Another long-term service recognized 
was that of Mr. D. B. King of First 
Presbyterian Church, Wichita Falls, 
Texas (the Reverend Earle W. Crawford, 
pastor). Mr. King, who is eighty-one 
vears of age, recently retired after serv- 
ing as secretary-treasurer of the Sunday 
school for fifty-three years. He has been 
stated clerk of the Wichita Falls Pres- 
bytery since its organization in 1928, 
and an elder since he was twenty-two 
vears old. 

The Grosse Pointe Memorial Church, 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan (the 
Reverend Frank Fitt, pastor), an- 
nounced a record of sixty-five vears of 
service to the church between a mother 
and daughter. The mother, Mrs. O. S. 
Millin, has taught in the church school 
for thirty-five years; and her daughter, 
Miss Margaret Millin, has taught for 
thirty years. Both will continue to serve 
in church-school work. 

The sixtieth anniversary of the ordi- 
nation to the ministry of the Reverend 
Daniel Brownlee of Dayton, Ohio, was 
the occasion for a visit recently to the 
church in which he was ordained and 
married. This is the Clifton Presbyterian 
Church, in Greene County, Ohio, which 
Mr. Brownlee served as pastor from 
1895 until 1911. All sixty years in the 
ministry have been spent in the Pres- 
bytery of Dayton. 

A testimonial dinner was recently 
given in honor of the Reverend James 
G. Pratte, pastor of Calvary Presbyte- 
rian Church, Greensburg, Pennsylvania, 
because of his anticipated retirement 
next year. Mr. Pratte went to Greens- 
burg thirty-eight years ago to work 
among the foreign-born residents 
through the Italian Mission. The Cal- 
vary Church results from that mission. 
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Two hundred fiftieth. Bensalem Presby- a 
terian Church, Bensalem, Pennsylvania T 
(the Reverend Nelson E. Beck, pastor), Milf 
One hundred twentieth. Temple Presby- J sam 
terian Church, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- & tian 
vania (the Reverend Samuel A. Bower, 
pastor). 
One hundredth. First Presbyterian @ will 
Church, Arlington Heights, Illinois (the chu 
Reverend Paul Louis Stumpf, pastor). F 
Second Presbyterian Church, Bloom- & Ney 
ington, Illinois (the Reverend Harold past 
R. Martin, pastor). and 
Stony Point Presbyterian Church, VW 
Stony Point, New York (the Reverend 
Luther M. Hollister, pastor). 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Chehalis, Washington (the Reverend Fi 
George M. Shuman, pastor). 
Seventy-fifth. First Presbyterian Church, 
Conrad, Iowa (the Reverend Durwood 
Busse, pastor). During the observance 
an electronic orgah was dedicated. 
First Presbyterian Church, Socorro, St 
New Mexico (the Reverend Paul F, 
Bobb, pastor). During the observance (the 
a new Christian education building was & 5, ; 
dedicated. D 
Melrose Carmel Presbyterian Church, @ was 
Melrose Park, Pennsylvania (the Rever- @ w. 
end George A. Munzing, pastor). sanc! 
First Presbyterian-Congregational Pr 
Church, Ashland, Wisconsin (the Rev- 
erend Marvin E. Kausler, pastor). Dur- 
ing the celebration two memorial gifts, D. 
a Hammond organ and a pulpit Bible chy, 
were dedicated. eren 
Fiftieth. The Community Presbyterian & yey 
Church, Fraser, Colorado (the Rever- Ne 
end Edward W. Coller, pastor). Neigh Saint 
boring Grand Lake Presbyterian Church Jame 
presented the Fraser Church with a provi 
linen Communion set during the cele & eplar 
bration. space 
First Presbyterian Church, Quincy, Tl 
Washington (the Reverend Lawrence 
Roumpf, pastor). 
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DEDICATIONS: CORP 

First Presbyterian Church, Warsaw Fin 
Illinois (the Reverend S. McMaster Kerr. wich. 
pastor), of a Communion table and an J John 
altar set consisting of a fifty-inch cross schoc 


and two sixteen-inch candlesticks. The Th 
set, of hand-wrought solid brass, was Chur 
made in Spain. The articles were dedi Reve: 
cated as a memorial to the late Mrs. Lik @ a Chi 
lie E. Trautvetter Wolfert, a devoted Be 
worker for the church. sylvar 
First Presbyterian Church, Leoti, Kat dent) 

sas (the Reverend D. E. Welty, pastor) 
of its new building. CHUR 
Franklinville Presbyterian Chureh, Th 
Franklinville, Maryland (the Reverend Mille 
G. Thomas Skyler, pastor), of a new Vania 
organ. organ 
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First Presbyterian Church, Merchant- 
ville, New Jersey (the Reverend Abram 
Grier Kurtz, pastor), of a new sanctuary 
and additional church-school facilities. 

The Presbyterian Church of New 
Milford, New Jersey (the Reverend 
Samuel J. Fleming, pastor), of a Chris- 
tian education building. 

Eastchester Presbyterian Church, 
Eastchester, New York (the Reverend 
William S. James, pastor), of a new 
church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Romulus, 
New York (the Reverend Bert G. Fedor, 
pastor), of the redecorated sanctuary 
and an organ. 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (the Rever- 
end Milford W. Castrodale, pastor), of 
a new Communion service. 

First Presbyterian Church, Chester, 
West Virginia (the Reverend William 
L. Claghorn, pastor), of a new pulpit 
and furnishings as memorial gifts. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 


St. Stephen Church, Community Pres- 
byterian, North Highlands, California 
(the Reverend Stuart S. Pratt, pastor), 
for its first unit, a fellowship hall. 

District Heights Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D.C.(the Reverend Frank 
W. Penick, pastor), for an enlarged 
sanctuary and a Christian education unit. 

Priest Lake Community Church, over- 
looking Kalispell Bay in northern Idaho, 
for a sanctuary. 

Dearborn Woods Presbyterian 
Church, Dearborn, Michigan (the Rev- 
erend Thomas A. Bailey, pastor), for a 
new church. 

North Como Presbyterian Church, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota (the Reverend 
James Butler, pastor), for an addition 
providing more church-school rooms, an 
enlarged social hall, and_ recreation 
space. 

The Firestone Park Presbyterian 
Church, Akron, Ohio (the Reverend 
Robert Morey, pastor), for a new church. 


CORNERSTONE LAYINGS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Green- 
wich, Connecticut (the Reverend C. 
John L. Bates, pastor), for a new church- 
school building. 

The New Waterford 
Church, New Waterford, Ohio (the 
Reverend G. W. Ramsey, pastor), for 
a Christian education building. 

Beaver College, Jenkintown, 
sylvania (Dr. Raymon Kistler, 
dent), for a new dormitory. 


Presbyterian 


Penn- 
presi- 


CHURCH ORGANIZING: 

The West Lake Presbyterian Church, 
Millcreek Township, near Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania (the Reverend F. Louis Grafton, 
organizing pastor). 
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SEND FOR THIS 
LITTLE BOOK 


which tells how you may obtain 
a guaranteed lifetime income 
through sharing in a great Christian work 


Learn more about a remarkable Retirement Plan (operat- 
ing over 100 years) that enables you to provide generously 
for your future and that of your survivor—at the same time 
be a benefactor of mankind, by helping a great Christian 
Cause. Interest rates as high as 7% depending upon your 
age. For details. write today for Booklet Pt-601 AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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a dual message on salvation and 
dedication to Christian service.” 
—Christian Life. 
The true-to-life of a cynical medi- 
cal student and a Christian nurse . . 
and the re-creation by Warner Sall- 
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Ambulatory clinic in Guatemala City 


YOUR MONEY HELPS 
MISSIONARY DOCTORS 
BRING THEM HOPE 


_— and nurses of the Ameri- 
can hospital, Guatemala City 
are getting ready to look at the day’s 
patients. More than 75 expectant 
souls have trudged for miles around 
to await the opening of the ambula- 
tory clinic. The sides of the truck 
slide down to make the dispensing of 
medicine easier and the huge tarpau- 
lin tent serves as a waiting room. 
During one ten-day clinic the doctor 
saw 430 patients, extracted 50 teeth, 
and the nurses gave approximately 
1000 injections. 


These medical missionaries are 
able to do their work because some- 
one like you gave money to a Mission 


Board. 


Your money can return dividends 
to you and to the church if you buy 
a Presbyterian Annuity. You help 
support the work of the Boards of 
the Presbyterian Church here and 
abroad, and you get a check regu- 
larly up to 7% depending on age. 


Fill in coupon today and learn 
how you gain security for the rest 
of your days. 
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Adult in The Children’s Corner 


° 
- was one of those summer replace- 

ments. Quietly, almost apologetical- 
lv, it seemed, The Children’s Corner 
was slipped into a slot that had been 
vacated for a mere three weeks by the 
Paul Winchell-Jerry Mahoney show on 
Saturday mornings. In those three Sat- 
urdays, however, the delightful char- 
acters of The Children’s Corner won 
their way. 

This program is NBC’s indication that 
it meant business when it received the 
findings of its Children’s Program Re- 
view Committee, composed of Mildred 
McAfee Horton and Dr. (“Miss Fran- 
ces”) Horwich. That erudite duet had 
asked that during the children’s hours, 
TV present more positive values, better 
social behavior, and increased educa- 
tional features. 

Josie Carey has all these and still 
more in her Corner. This sweet miss 
with the sparkling smile charms chil- 
dren and grown-ups alike with enter- 
tainment, music, and instruction. Her 
companions are the most beguiling 
troop of puppets yet to come into TV. 
There’s Daniel S. Tiger, who is president 
of the Tame Tigers’ Club; when in- 
tensely enthusiastic about something, he 
“gets just tame about it.” And there is 
the monarch, King Friday the XIII, who 
rules over Calendar Land and decrees 
its holidays. Henrietta the kitten and 
sagacious old Owl solemnly converse 
with Josie Carey. A little trolley car 
also communicates with Josie, limiting 
his communication to yea and nay ac- 
cording to how he nods or shakes on his 
tracks. 

Most fascinating of the puppets is 
Grandpére, who wears a rakish beret 
and lives in a miniature replica of the 
Eiffel Tower. He speaks only French; 
and Josie’s talks with him comprise the 
subtlest methods of teaching a foreign 
language we've ever seen. In Pittsburgh, 
where WQED has broadcast The Chil- 
dren’s Corner for more than a year, 
there are now preschool toddlers who 
can count to twenty in French but have 
not yet learned their numbers in Eng- 
lish. 

From Josie and her versatile puppets 
they've learned large words, too. Once, 
fathers were astonished at their mop- 
pets’ asking, “How is the amanuensis at 
your office today, Daddy?” Behind all 
this is a young theological student by 
the name of Fred Rogers, who writes 
the scripts, composes the music, plays 
the organ, and enlivens the puppets. 

The dialogue is clever enough to hold 
adults and simple enough to enchant 
children. The music is the sort that you 


Josie Gaieg in“The Children’s Corner’. 


find yourself whistling for days after 
broadcast. His “Good Night, God” a 
sung by Josie is a melodious prayer song 
in very good taste with quite lovely ly- 
ics. The simple situations devised for 
the show include lessons in etiquette 
how to tell time, and an introduction to 
orchestra instruments. 

All this makes Children’s Corner 
something like reading stories about 
Christopher Robin, an experience that 
parent and child can enjoy together 
You should find the puppets scheduled 
soon over NBC-TV. 

In case the opponents of pay-televi- 
sion have not yet laid that threat to rest 
the autumn schedule will just about 
clobber any remaining arguments. Wh 
should we ever want to attach a coi 
slot to our TV set, when for no cost a 
all we have recently seen The Skin of 
Our Teeth with Mary Martin and Helen 
Hayes, Our Town with Frank Sinatra 
Heidi, Alice in Wonderland, and the 
World Series? Still to come is Laurence 
Olivier in Richard III, the Sadler’s Welk 
Ballet, Cyrano de Bergerac, and Porgy 
and Bess. 

Proponents of pay-TV promise drama, 
motion pictures, and sports events—the 
very features that are already availabk 
on the networks in dismaying quantity 
CBS, having fought pay-as-you-wateh 
TV from the first, has now filed with 
the Federal Communications Commis 
sion an opinion that the whole proposal 
should be dismissed. With the sort d 
picturesque prose they have previoush 
used on the subject, they opine: “Al 
that [pay-TV] would prove is that i 
someone got the right to charge admis 
sion to what had hitherto been a public 
picnic-ground, enough hungry peopk 
might need a place to eat . . . to make 
the enterprise of charging admission a 
extremely profitable one.” 

It is difficult to see how subscription 
TV would bring any improvement t 
programming. But it is easy to foresee 
that under such a plan the public would 
do much less televiewing.—J. C. Wns 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: What is the law and practice 
of the Presbyterian Church concerning 
the offering of Communion to young 
children, members of church families 
but below the age of discretion, say five 
to nine or ten? Is it proper? If so, is it a 
desirable practice? 


Answer: The law and practice of the 
Presbyterian Church concerning the of- 
fering of Communion to young children 
of church families but below the age of 
discretion (five-ten years) is to be 
found in the “Directory for Worship” 
contained in the Constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United 
States of America, 1955, page 345: 

“The ignorant and scandalous are not 
to be admitted to the Lord’s Supper.” 

On page 347 in Chapter X entitled 
“Of the Admission to Full Communion 
of Persons Baptized in Infancy,” we find 
this statement: 


“And when they come to years of 
discretion, if they be free from scandal, 
appear sober and steady and to have 
sufficient knowledge to discern the 
Lord’s body, they ought to be informed 
it is their duty and their privilege to 
come to the Lord’s Supper. . . . When 
persons baptized in infancy are to be 
admitted to full communion with the 
Church, they shall be examined as to 
their knowledge and piety, and shall in 
ordinary cases, with the approval of the 
session, make a public profession of 
their faith in the presence of the con- 
gregation.” 

The above statements leave no doubt 
that it is not proper to offer Communion 
to young children nor is it a desirable 
practice. It would be quite exceptional 
to offer Communion to young children. 


—CHARLES A. ANDERSON 
Presbyterian Historical Society 
520 Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 





Let There Be Light—Week of Octo- 
ber 31—“A Still, Small Voice,” doc- 
umentary on station KSEW, Sitka, 
Alaska. 

Week of November 7—“The Church 
That Would Not Die,” the story of 
ing Raymond Swartzback’s inner- 
city work in Cincinnati. 

Week of November 14—“The Dream 
That Would Not Die,” the story of 
the Wanless Hospital, Miraj, W. 
India. 





On the Air 


Man to Man—new television series 
featuring four of America’s well- 
known preachers, one in each quar- 
ter of the nation. 

Look Up and Live—Charles Tem- 
pleton in program for youth. CBS- 
TV network, Sunday, 10:30 to 
11:00 a.m. (EST). 

Pilgrimage—Dr. Bonnell in a series 
on pastoral counseling. ABC radio 
network, Sunday, 1:35 to 2:00 p.at. 
(EST). 








SOUNDING BOARD 


(Continued from page 4) 


No “Prunes and Plums” 
In the Ministry 


« One of the vicious ideas . . . poking 
its ugly head into the current discussion 
of the ordination of women and 
[deplored] in the letter from John R. 
Stevenson [P. L., September 17, 1955] 
is the concept that some Presbyterian 
churches are plums in comparison to 
some that are prunes and its corollary 
that the ministry is within itself com- 
petitive. I was disturbed at the word 
compete. . . . | question very much that 
God in his heaven ranks church calls 
in the order of their holiness. The 
only competition among men _ dis- 
tinctly called to preach the Word of 
God should be within themselves and 
not with each other or with a_pro- 
posed new race of preachers known 
as women. ... 

—LYNN FRANKLIN TAYLOR 

Minister, First Presbyterian Church 


Joliet, Illinois 
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Union Vote Challenged 


« ... In the July 9 issue of Pressyte- 
RIAN LiFe, page 22, column 1, I read 
with regard to the Southern Church, 
“A majority of the Church was still in 
favor of a union. . . .” According to their 
action they voted 43 to 42 presbyteries 
against union. That looks like a majority 
not in favor of union, especially since 
the 43 presbvteries contain a majority of 
the Church membership. . . . 


—Georce B. HAMMOND 
Chaplain, Hollywood Presbyterian 


Hospital, Los Angeles, California | 


P.L. editors were under the impression | 
that there were more church members in| 
the presbyteries favoring union than in| 
those which voted against it. Investiga- 


tion reveals that Chaplain Hemmeoad is | 


correct, There were more than thirty | 
thousand more church members in the 
presbyteries opposing union than in those 
favoring it. Although it can be inferred 
that a majority of the delegates to the 
General Assembly favored union, 
not correct to infer that “a majority of 
the [Southern] Church was still in favor 
of union.” —THE 
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WHAT ABOUT THE 
DEAD SEA SCROLLS? 


(Continued from page 9) 


a leading group of twelve (and three 
priests, who may be included in the 
twelve). In a more recently published 
fragment of the Essene Manual of Dis- 
cipline, there is a rather close parallel 
to our Lord’s Supper. It and other pas- 
sages show that the sect felt it was 
living at the end of the age; its members 
expected the final acts of God in the 
near future. 

These are but samples of the many 
parallels or similarities between Essene 
teaching and the New Testament. Since 
the writings of this sect must be dated 
earlier than the New Testament books, 
the suggestion has been made that Jesus 
and the early Church were not very 
original, but were indebted to the sect 
for much at least of the most important 
Christian teaching and practice. It is 
suggested that John the Baptist, who 
certainly spent many vears in the wilder- 
ness, had been an Essene, and that Jesus, 
either through John the Baptist or by 
direct contact, was deeply indebted to 
the Essenes. 


Dupont-Sommer, a vigorous and in- 
dependent French scholar, has argued 
that the career of the Teacher of Right- 
eousness of the sect was largely copied 
by Jesus. This Teacher of Righteousness, 
whose name is never given in the sect’s 
writings, probably worked in the open- 
ing decades of the first century B.c. His 
followers always mention him with great 
respect, and he probably was the one 
who gave the sect its definite form. 
Dupont-Sommer, by some untenable 
interpretations of the ancient docu- 
ments, finds in this man a messiah who 
organized and led the community, was 
put to death for his cause, was exalted 
and appeared in glory. and at the end 
will execute God's final judgment. 

This would make Jesus an echo of a 
pioneer leader who had preceded him. 
It would admit that Jesus was great and 
important, but would really assign the 
greater originality to the Essene sect and 
especially to the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness. It is this view of Dupont- Sommer 
which has given rise to the question 
with which we began. 


We must avoid extremes in discussing 
this question. We need not get panicky 
over the view of Dupont-Sommer. It is 
an extreme which few—al- 
none—share. It arbitrary 


view ver\ 


most makes 
interpretations which sober scholarship 
is showing to be unfounded Dupont- 
Sommer has taken details from the bet- 
Jesus and used 


ter-known career of 


them to inte rpret the far and 


account of the Teacher 


vague 
1 
less IMpTessive 
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of Righteousness. The parallels are not 
so many or so close as Dupont-Sommer 
claims. 

On the other hand, we must not go to 
the other extreme and claim that Jesus 
and the early Church had no connection 
with earlier movements. God had 
spoken to men in Old Testament times. 
In judgment and mercy he had con- 
tinually done great things for Israel. 
Jesus came in the “fullness of time,” 
which means that the life of Judaism 
had prepared for his coming. So it is 
only natural that the words and acts of 
Jesus and the words and work of the 
Apostles are similar in many respects 
to what had gone before. Jesus was the 
fulfillment of God’s previous promises 
and work. The way had been prepared 
for him. So we expect the Old Testa- 
ment and the situation in Israel to be 
reflected in what he said and did. Jesus 
did criticize and rise above his back- 
ground, but he did not disown or dis- 
regard it. He used it. Similarly, the 
Church did not arise in a vacuum. It was 
the heir of the Old Testament and of 
God’s work with the people of Israel. 

The writings of this sect show us 
once more what should have been clear 
before, that the background of Jesus 
and the Apostles were basically Pales- 
tinian and Jewish. A few scholars have 
claimed that the essentials of Christian- 
ity did not grow out of Judaism and 
were not due to Jesus, but were bor- 
rowed by the first disciples from the 
Gentile world. This idea that essentials 
of the gospel are late, and so are not 
from Jesus, is refuted by much evidence 
long known to us. Most important of all, 
the New Testament shows that such 
an idea is wrong. Now the Dead Sea 
Scrolls give added evidence that the 
ideas found in the New Testament were 
at home in first-century Palestine. Not 
all Jews held all of these ideas; some of 
the ideas may have been partly shaped 
by Gentile influence on such Jews as 
those in the Essene sect; and many New 
Testament books—nearly all— were writ- 
ten with Gentile as well as Jewish read- 
ers in mind. But these scrolls help to 
show that Jesus’s background was Jew- 
ish and that the Apostolic Church leans 
on the same Jewish background. 

We have spoken of the parallels be- 
tween this Essene sect and the New 
Testament. These parallels are real. 
They cannot be denied. Thev are strong 
evidence that the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
the New Testament have similar back- 
grounds. But there are four important 
warnings to give. First of all. not every 
parallel with this Essene group is new. 
Many such parallels are due to the 
Old Testament. which both the Essenes 
and Jesus and the Christians constantly 
This is the chief source of the 
parallels between Jesus and the Essenes. 

In the second place, Jesus's teaching 


used 


and attitudes have parallels in other 
Jewish sects. The excitement of finding 
new scrolls has caused some to forget 
how many parallels there are between 
Jesus and the Pharisees. Jesus criticized 
the Pharisees, and the gospel clashed 
with the legal emphasis of the Pharisees, 
but the parallels are real. For example, 
in his teaching about resurrection, which 
Sadducees denied, Jesus is closer to the 
Pharisees than to the Essenes, who seem 
to incline to immortality of the soul. The 
synagogue, with its lay leadership and 
its faithful instruction of God's people 
in the Law and man’s duty, was the 
stronghold of the Pharisees, and Jesus 
stayed out of Essene monasteries and 
went into synagogues. The Essenes 
stayed away from the Jerusalem Temple, 
and did not observe the usual feast days 
because they had other ideas about 
what the correct calendar was. In his 
visits to the Temple and his participa. 
tion in the feasts, Jesus shared religious 
practices of the Sadducees and Phari- 
sees rather than the aloof attitude of the 
Essenes. So we must not think that every 
parallel with the Essene sect means that 
Jesus and the Apostles were slavishly 
dependent on the Essenes. They all had 
a common heritage, and sometimes Jesus 
is closer to other Jews than to the 
Essenes. 

In the third place, there are numerous 
and far-reaching differences between 
Jesus and the Essenes, and also between 
the Apostolic Church and the Essenes: 


(1) These Essene writings give the 
priests, the Sons of Zadok, the central 
leadership in the sect. Jesus’s teaching 
never does this; he was not a Jewish 
priest. (The Epistle to the Hebrews 
places the priestly work of Christ not 
in a temple on earth but in the sanctuary 
in heaven. ) 

(2) The Essene sect was ascetic, with 
drawn from ordinary life and human 
society. Jesus and his followers went 
freely to all sorts of people and shared 
their joys. 

(3) The sect had a secret tradition 
which it jealously protected and care- 
fully preserved. Jesus told men what 
they were ready to hear, and the Apos- 
tles taught all who were ready to listen; 
they were not a secret society. 

(4) The sect lived apart; even its 
members who lived in cities lived in 
isolated groups. Jesus and his disciples 
lived with people except when the need 
of rest or of special teachings led Jesus 
to withdraw. ; 

(5) The sect was organized into 4 
hierarchy. Every member seems to have 
had his rank, and no one could speak 
before those who ranked above him: @ 
novice could not even share the rites 
practiced by the full members. There 
little organization in the group 
which Jesus gathered together. and 
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those who held a place of leadership 
were to show their fitness for it by their 
humility and ready service to all. 

(6) The life of the sect was rigidly 
regimented; spontaneity and freedom 
were lacking. Jesus rejected the oral 
tradition and legalistic spirit of the 
Pharisees, and had nothing to do with 
the Essene regimentation of life; his 
followers caught his spirit in large de- 
gree, and as Edmund Wilson says, “The 
gospels have a heartening ring of au- 
dacity and spiritual freedom.” 

(7) The sect practiced ritual wash- 
ings daily; its monastery by the Dead 
Sea had six large cisterns, seven smaller 
cisterns, and cupped hollows in rocks, 
evidently to provide for this constant 
series of ritual washings. Jesus never 
required such washings, and he cen- 
tered his life on spiritual and moral 
concern for the glory and the will of 
God. 

(8) The Teacher of Righteousness is 
never named in the Essene writings, 
but this was not due to excessive rev- 
erence. The gospels promptly and fre- 
quently and gladly name Jesus as the 
personal center of the entire gospel 
message. 

(9) The Teacher of Righteousness was 
evidently a forceful teacher and organ- 
izer. Jesus was not merely a great 
teacher and leader; his ministry was 
marked by works of power which no 
skepticism can read out of the gospel 
records. 

(10) The Teacher of Righteousness 
may have been put to death as a martyr 
to his cause, and we honor his integrity 
and dedication to his work. Jesus died 
willingly for those whom he had not 
been able to reach by teaching, and he 
foresaw that his death would be the 
divinely ordained way to achieve God’s 
purpose which good teaching and good 
living had not been able to achieve. 
His death holds a central place in what 
he did. 

(11) Dupont-Sommer is no doubt 
wrong in thinking that the sect’s writings 
refer to the exaltation and reappearance 
of the Teacher of Righteousness some 
years after his death.’ But the luminous 
center of the Christian gospel is that 
Jesus rose from the dead, was exalted 
with the Father, and now is the living 
and active Lord of his Church. 

(12) After two or three years of pro- 
bation, the sect accepted those who 
earnestly desired to join and who agreed 
to undergo this long preparatory disci- 
Pline. Jesus went to the people who 
needed him; he sought them out as a 
shepherd seeks a lost sheep; this seek- 


ing ministry and outreaching love is at - 


the very heart of the Christian gospel; 
and when Jesus found simple repent- 
ance and humble faith in a person, he 
welcomed the prodigal in a quick rush 
of kindness that is worlds removed from 
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Remains of a two-story stone tower which dominated the largest of the Essene build- 
ings. Constructed of undressed stones, it contained three large rooms and a court. 


the long, stern probation of the Essenes. 

To put the difference another way, 
the sect produced the Manual of Dis- 
cipline; the followers of Jesus produced 
the Gospels. With all their common 
roots, with all their many parallels in 
thought and practice, the differences 
between the two groups are immense. 
The spirit and life of Jesus and his dis- 
ciples are quite different from that of 
the Essene sect. 

One other warning to Christians who 
are interested, as every Christian stu- 
dent should be, in this ancient sect: 
The study of the Dead Sea Scrolls is 
far from ended. Some of the documents 
have been published, but how to trans- 
late certain words and interpret many 
passages is still debated. Other frag- 
ments of documents are still being 
pieced together; it will take years to 
complete this laborious task. Scholars 
will publish tentative and occasionally 
misguided explanations of what the 
Scrolls contain. Other scholars will con- 
tradict some of these views, and the 
present vigorous debate will continue. 
That is how scholarship makes progress. 
There is still much to learn and much 
that is not vet clear. 


The book by Edmund Wilson gives a 
good account of the discovery and study 
of the scrolls and of the excavation of 
the sect’s monastery by the Dead Sea. 
Wilson’s conclusions are not always 


right (I think he is too much swayed 
by Dupont-Sommer). But he gives the 
essential facts. The minister or Sunday- 
school teacher can follow new stages of 
the study of the scrolls by reading 
The Biblical Archzxologist (American 
Schools of Oriental Research, Drawer 
93A, Yale Station, New Haven, Connec- 
ticut). 

To sum up: (1) The Dead Sea Scrolls 
give valuable help in understanding the 
background of the New Testament. (2) 
Other Jewish sects besides the Essenes 
must be taken into account in under- 
standing that background. (3) The 
scrolls help us see more clearly the es- 
sentially Palestinian and Jewish back- 
ground of all of our New Testament 
writings. (4) The New Testament writ- 
ers wanted to make their message clear 
also to Gentiles, so they kept in mind 
both the Jewish background and the 
Gentile world about them. (5) Jesus 
and the New Testament are in their 
creative center basically independent of 
the Essene sect and its writings. 

These important discoveries do not 
obscure the creative originality, the 
unique message, and the central re- 
deeming role of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
This is my confession of faith, as all 
final statements about Christ must be. 
We welcome the historical evidence of 
the scrolls, but we still have to look 
to Christ and the New Testament for 
the gospel of God's grace. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY ... 


Lamia’s hands were slim and grace- 
ful. The golden-brown skin was soft 
with sweet-smelling oil. 

Lamia was proud of her pretty hands. 
She liked to show them off, with the 
silver bracelets tinkling on her wrists. 

It was easy for Lamia to keep her 
hands pretty, for she belonged to a 
wealthy Arab family. In their city home 
they had servants to do the sweeping 
and scrubbing and washing. Lamia was 
thirteen years old, and never yet had 
she done any hard work. Like many 
Arab girls, she thought it was shameful 
to work with her hands. 

But at the Christian school, where 
Lamia went every day to study, it was 
different. The Christians liked to work. 

“Jesus was a carpenter,” said Lamia’s 
teacher, Miss Ashour. “Jesus was not 
ashamed to work with his hands. When 
we do our best working at things that 
are helpful, we can be proud of even 
the dirtiest job.” 

One day the road outside the school 
was filled with people, walking slowly 
and carrying all sorts of bundles. 

“Who are they?” asked Lamia, look- 
ing at the great crowd of men and 
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women and children. “Where are they 
going?” 

“They are refugees, Arab people like 
ourselves,” said Lamia’s friend, Hiam. 
“They lost their homes in the war be- 
tween Israel and the Arab countries.” 

“Don’t they even have a place to 
sleep tonight?” said Lamia. 

Hiam started to shake her head. Then 
her black eyes brightened. “They could 
sleep in the old school.” 

“But the old school has been empty 
a long time, Hiam. It’s full of dust and 
dirt and cobwebs.” 

“We can clean it up. Come on.” 

Hiam was fifteen and the leader of 
almost everything the girls did. Lamia 
was happy that Hiam had asked her to 
help. But what would happen to her 
hands if she helped with the clean-up? 

Miss Ashour liked Hiam’s 
using the old school for the refugees. 

“No more classes today,” the teacher 
said. “We'll all get to work.” 

The girls took mops and buckets and 
brooms up the hill to the old school. 


idea of * 


Then what a splashing and scrubbing 
and whisking! 

Hiam gave Lamia a pail of water and 
a cloth. “Here. You can do the bottoms 
of the windows, and I'll do the tops. 

Lamia wrinkled her dainty nose. Ugh! 
What if some of her city friends should 
see her working like a servant? She 
dipped a corner of the cloth in the pail 
and cleaned a little place on one wit- 
dow. Looking through, she saw the 
people sitting at the side of the road 
below. They were like withered flowers, 
drooping over their bundles. “Oh, how 
glad they will be to have a place to stay 
and rest,” Lamia said. 

She sloshed her cloth in the water and 
started scrubbing as fast as she could 

By sundown Lamia’s hands were crit- 
kled and cracked and black with ditt 
But she didn’t care, for the old schod 
building was clean and shining, and the 
refugees were streaming in the door. 
“Thank you for your kindness,” said a 
old grandmother. “Praise God for a good 
place to rest,” said a tired father. And 
the mothers smiled as they spread owt 
their shawls to make a bed for thei 
babies. ‘ 
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